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77° 
“TO DIE—TO SLEEP.” 


How could we bear the anguish and the strife 
That vex our souls forever ’neath the sky, 
Or how endure the carking cares of life, 
Did we not know that one day we should 
die ?— 


That some blest day we shall find perfect rest 
Far from earth’s torments and its madd’ning 
riot ; 
With idle hands upon a pulseless breast, 
We shall lie lapped in endless peace and 
quiet ? 


Then grief shall come no more, nor care nor 
pain, 
To call us forth to suffer or to dare ; , 
No mocking dreams shall break our rest again, 
Telling us of joy to rouse us to despair. ° 


No fear of coming loss shall smite us sore, 
Making us clasp dear forms in wild dismay ; 

The dead alone need never fear Death more — 
Only from them he stealeth naught away. 


There is one door through which Grief cannot 
come, 
And Care must crave admittance there in 
vain ; 
There is no space within that narrow home 
For the grim forms of Misery or Pain. 


Sleep dwelleth there, and peace, and perfect 
rest, 
And silence sweeter than the song of bird ; 
The wildest wail from burning lips e’er pressed 
Lies on the threshold, nor within is heard. 


E’en Love must pause without, and can but 
bring 
Pale blossoms with the world’s one sweet- 
ness fraught — 
Alas! less mortal in their withering, 
The fragile garlands than the love that 
brought. 


A gift God giveth His beloved — sleep, 
Unvexed by dreams, uncursed by sudden 
waking ! 
How soft your shadow o’er our lids shall 
creep, 
O’er burning brain and heart wellnigh to 
breaking ! 


We can live on, and suffer, and endure, 
Still saying softly, when Despair is nigh, 

“‘ The way is weary, but the rest is sure — 
Bear up, O heart ! for one day we shall die.” 
Appleton’s Journal. Lucy H. Hooper. 


EASTER. 


‘LiFT up, lift up, your voices now, 
The whole wide world rejoices now, 
The Lord hath triumphed gloriously, 
The Lord shall reign victoriously. 
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In vain with stone the cave they barred, 
In vain the watch kept ward and guard ; 
Majestic from the spoiléd tomb 

In pomp of triumph, Christ is come! 


He binds in chains the ancient foe, 

A countless host He frees from woe, 
And Heaven’s high portal open flies, 
For Christ hath risen and man shall rise. 


And all He did, and all He bare, 

He gives us as our own to share ; 

And hope and joy and peace begin, 
For Christ hath won and man may win. 


O Victor, aid us in the fight, 

And lead through death to realms of light ; 
We safely pass where Thou hast trod ; 

In Thee we die to rise to God, 


Thy flock, from sin and death set free, 

Glad Alleluia raise to Thee ; 

And ever, with the heavenly host, 

Praise Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 
JoHN Mason NEALE. 


DAYLIGHT. 


BY ONE OF THE AUTHORS OF “POEMS FOR A 
CHILD.” 


Ir I was but born to die, 
Life a “ fitful fever,” 

Why is earth so lovely ? — why 
Must I love and leave her ? 

Why is life so sweet and fair, 
Yet so fickle-hearted, 

That she can desert me ere 
Daylight hath departed ? 


Am I only born to die? 
Or, as thought condenses, 
Find I something, in this I 
Greater than the senses ? 
Something that I do not know, 
And I need not cherish, 
Yet must live forever, though 
Day itself shall perish. 


What is death? A dreamless sleep ? 
Or a new awaking ? 

What is death? —a hope to keep 
Breaking hearts from breaking ? 

What is death — an endless night, 
Darkness gathered o’er it ? 

What is death — a sudden light, 
Daylight dies before it ! 

Good Words. 














From The New Quarterly Review. 
SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. 


BY HENRY KINGSLEY, 


DRIVING westward through the beauti- 
ful dark elm-shadowed roads of Kent, 
past the hop-grounds, the rich-looking 
rose-embowered farmhouses, and the 
handsome country churches, the travel- 
ler becomes at one place aware that he is 
passing a very large park filled with state- 
ly oak, some of which overhang the high- 
way, mingled with the elms. Suddenly, 
at a turn in the road, something bursts 
on the sight which generally elicits from 
the least sensitive and thoughtless an 
exclamation of pleasure; for close by 
him, on the same level as the road, and 
removed from it only about two hundred 
yards, stands the vast gray Tudor facade 
of Penshurst, the home of the Sidneys, 
which is kept by the present Sidney, 
Lord De Lisle, like a great hereditary 
jewel, each stone of which, when it be- 
comes necessary, is replaced in its old 
site with the most pious care. We con- 
sider Penshurst to be one of the most 
striking objects in this wonderful land of 
ours. 

Ben Jonson uses exactly the epithet 
for it which we should use ourselves ; in 
spite of its vast size and magnificence, it 
is “homely” in the best sense of the 
word. On one side of the house, the 
oak-studded park rolls away over hill and 
dale, hemmed in all round by the Kent- 
ish woodlands; on the other side the 
pleasance, my lady’s flower-garden, opens 
on the churchyard; the church, which 
would be worth seeing, even if the hall 
were not there, is hemmed in by tombs, 
some of which are so old as to be beyond 
human knowledge. The beautiful little 
village begins in the churchyard itself, 
with a wonderful post and peltry house 
of the twelfth century; and the entrance 
to the churchyard from the village is 
under an unique lych-gate, composed of 
two houses connected by a loft, under 
which you walk. Here stands an elm 
which, judging from those in Christ- 
church Walk must have been old when 
Philip and Mary Sidney were young. 
Beyond the little strhet, the land slopes 
down to the Medway, here a gentle, 
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pleasant stream, giving no more sign that 
lower down it would float the greatest 
navy in the'world, than did the boy-life 
of Philip Sidney, who bathed and fished 
in it, foreshadow the glorious death at 
Zutphen. 

Standing in front of the lych-gate, and 
looking away from the church, you see 
the junction of the valleys of the Eden 
and Medway at your feet, then turning 
into the churchyard, all the world seems 
left behind. Entering the silent church, 
you are entirely at leisure to examine 
every tomb for yourself, but it is as-well 
to have some one to point out at least 
one. Here, singularly enough, and not 
at Hever, lies Sir Thomas Boleyn, 
brother of the queen. In the Sidney 
chapel, now, under the care of the pres- 
ent owner, a beautifully decorated shrine, 
you come first on the Sidneys, in the 
tomb of Sir Henry Sidney, worried to 
death and half ruined by one of the most 
exacting, mean, and selfish of sovereigns. 
Space, however, prevents our lingering 
in the church ; so, passing out of the old 
porch, much such a one as George Her- 
bert must have written in, you turn to 
the right and stand before the house 
itself, which rises sheer out of level, 
smooth-shorn lawns, large enough for 
fifty games at bowls at once. You pass 
through the gateway under the tower, 
and into the first quadrangle. At the 
end of this you proceed into the great 
hall, built in Edward III.’s reign, long 
before the Sidneys themselves held Pens- 
hurst. It is much in the same state now 
as it was then. The massive and, appar- 
ently, indestructive tables on each side 
were once filled with servants, who heard 
the laughter from the high table at the 
dais when Ben Jonson madea joke. But 
the hall itself is so old that the Sidneys 
almost appear modern ; long before their 
time the Pencesters feasted and fasted 
in this hall, and you see at this day the 
lord’s gallery on the right, on which he 
could appear and stop the riot if it got 
too furious. An admirable gazetteer, 
whose article we turned over the other 
day, makes a most singular mistake about 
this hall; he says that “it is remark. 





able for its enormous fireplace.” It is re- 
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markable for having no fireplace at all in 
the ordinary acceptation of the term; 
here, instead, is, we believe, the last 
reredos left in England (we speak under 
correction). In front of the dais, nearly 
equidistant between the high and side 
tables, is a slightly raised hearth about 
seven feet square. At each end are 
andirons, about four feet high, support- 
ing a long cross-bar, against which are 
piled large billets of wood of about five 
feet long, like the eaves of a house ; these 
being set fire to, their structure, and the 
fact of their having a draught from below 
on all sides, cause the smoke to ascend 
straight to the roof, where it was former- 
ly caught by the louver, which was 
lanthorn-shaped, and open on all sides, 
and so dispersed whichever way the wind 
might blow. All around the hall is 
armour ; but you do not stay long here, 
you ascend the stairs towards the gal- 
lery. Philip, Robert, Mary, unhappy 
Algernon, Sacharissa, Ben Jonson, Wal- 
ler — how many hundred others known 
to the history of England ? — have passed 
up here before; a door is opened, and 


suddenly you are among them. Prob- 
ably, there is no more startling family 
gallery of portraits in England than that 


at Penshurst. You will probably be first 
arrested by that of an exquisitely beauti- 
ful blonde, in the first blush of her 
womanhood and genius; that is Mary — 
“Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother” 
— before that befell her which made her 
write :— 


Never again let lass put garland on: 
Instead of garland wear sad cypress now, 
And bitter elder broken from the bough, 


It would be impossible to enumerate 
the other portraits here, and this would 
not be the place to do so; we are only 
concerned with two or three, which will 
be noticed in their places; but before 
we leave this lovely spot, let us explode 
once, and we hope forever, the idea that 
the Sidney oak was planted on the day 
when Philip Sidney was born. There is 
only vague tradition for it, and two lines 
of Ben Jonson, which, if they prove any- 
thing, prove that the oak was nearly, if 
not quite, the largest tree in the park in 
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his time! Let the reader judge. After 
speaking of the “broad beech and the 
chestnut shade,” he goes on : — 


That taller tree, which as a nut was set 
At his great birth where all the muses met. 


Judging from other famous oaks, we 
should say it was five hundred years old 
if it was a day. 

The first-known Sidney came from 
Anjou, as a knight in the train of Henry 
II., in 1154, so the origin of the family is 
lost in the mists of antiquity. Sir Wil- 
liam Sidney, chamberlain to Henry VIIL., 
was the first owner of Penshurst: he 
commanded the right wing at Flodden, 
and from his time the Sidneys were inter- 
esting to all who, like Mr. Francis Galton, 
believe in transmitted and hereditary tal- 
ent. The fact is, that the breeding of 
Sir Philip Sidney, both on the father’s 
and mother’s side, was so fine that, had 
he been a race-horse,a speculative con- 
noisseur would have paid a thousand 
pounds for him as a yearling. 

From the time of the original Sir 
William Sydney, who came with Henry 
II. from Anjou, and who died in 1188, 
the family history may be passed over; 
we understand, however, that some one 
peculiarly qualified for the task is about 
to write an exhaustive family history from 
sources unobtainable by the ordinary stu- 
dent. We have no doubt that a great 
deal remains to be written about the 
good Sir Henry Sidney’s Irish adminis- 
tration, and also about the unfortunate 
Algernon (whose face, as seen at Pens- 
hurst, is one of profound unforgetable sad- 
ness). Thirteenth from the first Sidney 
comes William, the first of Penshurst, 
one of a race of finished courtiers in the 
best sense of the term. The first Sir 
William of Anjou was chamberlain to 
Henry II., and the first Sir William of 
Penshurst was chamberlain to King 
Henry VIII. The latter had a clear 
English pedigree of three hundred and 
fifty years, when the king granted him 
Penshurst for his services at Flodden 
and elsewhere. He had other rewards, 
however; he was governor and tutor to 
Edward VI. from his birth to his corona- 
tion. We are, however, more interested 
in his son Henry. 
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Henry was born in 1529, and when 
only eight years old was henchman to 
Henry VIII.; this exactly corresponds 
with the birth of Edward VI. So he 
must have been eight years older than 
that unfortunate and, we fear, murdered 
monarch. Mr. Froude has written at 


great length the story of Sir Henry Sid-! 


ney’s virtues; his bravery, his ability, } 
and his great wrongs at the hand of the 
mistress he had served so long and so 
faithfully. We, of course, shall only 


notice him incidentally, after the birth of | 


his son. It suffices here to say that Ed- 
ward VI. died in Henry’s arms, and it 
was probably he who held the dying 
youth up to the window at Greenwich. 
Sir Henry neither suspected the guilt of 
his father-in-law, nor did he join in his 
insane and fatal plot. He had married, in 
1552, Lady Mary Dudley, daughter of the 
Duke of Northumberland, and grand- 
daughter of the Dudley who was _ be- 
headed with Empson for peculation. 
She therefore lost both father and grand- 
father on the block. Her brother, Lord 
Guildford Dudley and her sister-in-law, 


Lady Jane Grey, had just perished on the 
scaffold. Yet it was a very powerful alli- 
ance; Henry became brother-in-law to 
Ambrose, Earl of Warwick, Robert, the 
far too celebrated Earl of Leicester, and 


the Earl of Huntingdon. By his sister’s 
marriages he was brother-in-law to Sir 
W. Dormer, Sir John Harrington, Sir 
William Fitzwilliam, and the Earl of 
Sussex. Lady Mary’s pedigree was splen- 
did with the names of Talbots, Howards, 
Berkeleys, De Lisles. If good breed- 
ing, we repeat, always told in men as in 
horses, no man was ever better bred than 
Philip Sidney — unfortunately it does not, 
as can be seen every day. He seems to 
have taken after the more refined and 
stately race of his father rather than the 
more ambitious and turbulent family of 
his mother, who seem to have had a sin- 
gular faculty for taking an extreme side 
in politics. One only, for example, in 
their pedigree stands simply thus: “ War- 
ren D’Isle, hanged 1322.” 

The heir of the Sidneys was born 
1554. Henry’s father had borne himself 
so wisely during the troubles of the time 


that he was acquitted of all charge, and 
restored to his honours by Mary, when 
she had been four months married, and 
had not perhaps yet awakened to the 
lamentable reality of her situation. The 
birth of Philip was nearly coincident 
with this piece of well-deserved good for- 
tune; and so it came about that the 
noblest and purest gentleman who ever 
ornamented England was named in hon- 
ae of one of the greatest scoundrels who 
lever disgraced Spain, and the gentlest of 
beings, his sister, after the most bitter 
jane cruel of bigots; the boy was called 
Philip, and the girl, coming a year after, 
Mary. 

Looking at the portraits of these two 
beautiful children on the wall, and then 
casting your eyes through the window 
down into the silent, sunny quadrangle, 
it requires no great effort of imagination 
to transfer the picture to the garden. 
Once more the door leading to the park 
opens, and the children come toiling up 
the steps from some long expedition 
among the oaks, the beeches, and the 
braken, laden with the spoils of their 
ramble, wild flowers and ferns ; the vision 
fades in an instant, and you turn to see 
the melancholy Algernon brooding be- 
fore you. 

The early life at Penshurst must have 
been very short. Sir Henry was sent to 
Ireland in 1556, and only returned to be 
isent to Ludlow as lord president of 
Wales, where he ultimately died, after 
spending twenty-two years in office, and 
losing many thousand pounds. We can 
find no exact testimony about the time 
when little Philip was moved to Ludlow. 
Masson gives us a beautiful description 
of the place (Milton, vol. i. p. 568), so 
good that we prefer it to any gazetteer. 
We must leave the description of the 
place itself to Professor Masson, for we 
have never seen it, and can only. describe 
the boy Sidney’s route to and fro from 
Shrewsbury school to Ludlow, as far as 
Stretton. Masson says beautifully about 
the country there: “It is one of those 
tracts of rich, green scenery, lovely in 
hill and vale, which admonish one that 
there England is passing into Wales.” 
Exactly; but long before Ludlow the 
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change becomes apparent. Eight miles 
from Shrewsbury, going southward, you 
are almost among mountains. Caradoc, 
Lawley, and Longmynd are towering 
around you, and Watling Street bends 
round under Lawley on your left from 
the modern road to Stretton. Twelve 
miles from Shrewsbury you can climb 
Longmynd, and among the waving heath- 
er and the innumerable crowding grouse, 
can see the infant Severn, pouring down 
from Plinlimmon, 


And watch the silver river drawing slowly 
Her waters from the purple hill. 


Such was the country in which Sidney 
passed his earlier youth. It is a pecul- 
iarly solemn and quiet country, surround- 
ed by the everlasting hills. It #ay have 
given a tone to the boy’s mind, though 
that is probably a fancy ; it certainly gave 


no tone to his poetry, as far as we can, 


discover. 
‘Shrewsbury was then, as now, one of 
the finest schools in England. School 
traditions are generally nonsense; a 
school exists and flourishes because it is 
wanted in a particular place. Shrews- 
bury is sucha school. Shrewsbury ex- 
isted then, as it exists now, because it 
was rich enough to pay a first-class staff ; 
because there was no school so good 
within fifty miles, and so the country 
gentlemen sent their sons there. Here 
Philip Sidney met Fulke Greville, and 
rnade the greatest friendship of his life, 
if we except that with Languet. Fulke 
Greville’s description of him at this time 
may offend some, we confess that it 
pleases us. Some willsay that boys with 
anything in them are always naughty, for 
ourselves we do not see the necessity. 
“1 lived with him and knew him from a 
child,” says Lord Brooke, “yet I never 
knew him other than a man, with such 
staidness of mind, lovely and familiar 
gravity, as carried grace and reverence 
above greater years, his talk ever of 
knowledge, and his very play tending to 
enrich his mind.” No doubt that the 
presence of one such boy in a school has 
an influence nearly as great as the best 
of head-masters, with an inferior or re- 
bellious staff under him. Sidney had 
such an influence on Fulke Greville, that 
he had written on his tomb: “ Servant to 
Queen Elizabeth, councillor to King 
James, and friend to Sir Philip Sidney.” 
The letter written by Sir Henry to 
Philip at the age of twelve, is probably 
one of the most beautiful things extant ; 
it gave rules for the boy’s conduct from 





which the man never departed. It seems 
to be the key-note to the whole life; 
still if it were hung up in every school, 
how many Philip Sidneys should we turo 
out? Echo answers, “How many?” 
We can only give a condensation of it, 
the original is too long. 

The first precept is that thoughtful 
prayer be used as an ordinaryact. Study 
so much and no more as your master as- 
signs. Enrich your tongue with words 
and your wit with matter, judgment will 
grow. Obey and you will learn to com- 
mand. Be courteous to all, nothing win- 
neth so much with so little cost. Use 
moderate diet, seldom drink wine, yet 
sometimes do, lest being enforced to 
drink upon the sudden you should find 
yourself inflamed. Use exercise of your 
body. Delight to be cleanly as well in 
all parts of your body as in your gar- 
ments, it will make you grateful in each 
company. Give yourself tobe merry, but 
ever devoid of biting words and scurril- 
ity to any man. Be rathera hearer and 
bearer away of other men’s speeches 
than a beginner — otherwise you shall be 
counted to delight to hear yourself speak. 
Let never oath be heard to come out 
of your mouth, nor word of ribaldry. Be 
rather rebuked of light fellows for shame- 
facedness than of your sad friends for 
pert boldness. Tell no untruth, no, not 
in trifles ; there is no greater reproach to 
a gentleman than to be accounted a liar. 

We have done gross injustice to this 
fine piece of writing, but even the ab- 
stract we have given shows the pecul- 
iarly thoughtful nature of Sir Henry. 
With these precepts, and many others in 
his head, Philip Sidney went to Christ- 
church at the even then early age of 
thirteen. Oxford was then under the 
chancellorship of his uncle, Lord Leices- 
ter. His unfortunate aunt, Lady Dudley, 
better known as Amy Robsart, had met 
her death, by fair means or foul, eight 
years previously at Cumnor, three miles 
off, but he probably knew nothing until 
afterwards. Sir Walter Scott, in one of 
his most beautiful novels, introduces this 
unhappy lady in the revels at Kenilworth 
fifteen years after her death, and after the 
inquest upon her. Fiction never took 
such liberties before or since, we hope. 
While he was about it be should have 
gone further in his audacity, and have 
made Philip Sidney —who cut a great 
figure at Kenilworth — recognize his dead 
aunt, whom he never could possibly have 
seen. What would be said to a novelist 
who took such liberties nowadays? and 
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yet how many novelists have we who 
could write “Kenilworth”? Like the 
Roman Catholics, in some cases we like 
the legend better than the facts. It is 
noticeable, in passing, that, when Dr. 
Pethgrew published his pamphlet on this 
subject five-and-twenty years ago, the 
error in Sir Walter Scott’s chronology 
was looked on as a discovery. Any work- 
ing-man reading the “Penny Encyclo- 
pedia” might have found it out. And 
singularly also, while we write, a most 
admirable play is being acted at a first- 
class theatre, which hangs upon the same 
atrocious mistake. 

What was the boy’s religion? Why, 
it was the religion of the State; Sir 
Henry Sidney got into no trouble under 
Queen Mary, and into no trouble, on the 
score of religion, under Queen Elizabeth. 
The Sidneys were a simple family as re- 
garded their religion, and the formularies 
and ritualisms of the Christian faith seem 
to have had no importance with them. 
There was undoubtedly mass in Pens- 
hurst church until the mass was sup- 
pressed, and the boy Philip must have at- 
tended it. At this point may we refer 
our reader to “ Froude,” vol. vi., pp. 112 
-115. He will see there, and elsewhere, 
how extremely gradual the change from 
one religion to the other was. The Sid- 
neys under Mary must have been the 
trost devout of Papists. Under Eliza- 
beth they were what was then called 
Protestant, but would be called now ex- 
tremely High Church. The doctrines of 
the Church of England differed very 
slightly from those of the liberal Church 
of Rome; the dead stop comes at papal 
supremacy ; the Sidneys, after the acces- 
sion of Elizabeth, stopped at the Thirty- 
seventh Article, for which they would 
have died. Otherwise they would have 
called themselves Catholics, as every Eng- 
lish Churchman does now who says the 
Apostles’ Creed. 

He had not been at Oxford long when 
his father took him away to Ludlow for a 
month, to enjoy the society of the son of 
whom he had seen so little, but who had 
already won the esteem and admiration 
of such men as Cecil and Leicester. He 
was about to go back to that weary Ire- 
land, and so he had a peaceful time of it 
in the bosom of his family. He departed 
sorrowfully, Philip went back to Oxford, 
and Lady Sidney to Penshurst; but 
mother and son met at Christmas at the 
pleasant home of the Cecils at Hampton 
Court. Here, at the early age of sixteen, 
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was his first love-affair. Anne Cecil was 
a year or so younger than Philip, but the 
affair went such lengths that Sir Henry 
Sidney wrote from Ireland to ask her 
hand in marriage for his son. The great 
father threw cold water upon the scheme, 
on account, most likely, of Philip’s prob- 
able poverty. Lord Leicester, however, 
encouraged the matter, and as Philip was 
at this time his probable heir, his word 
might have had some weight ; however, 
it never came to anything. Anne’s father 
overreached himself, and for the sake of 
wealth married her to a hopeless spend- 
thrift, for the sake of advancement toa 
traitor, and for the sake of domestic hap- 
piness to a man who preferred the courte- 
sans of the streets to a wife in every way 
fit for an emperor. Such aman was Ed- 
ward de Vere, Earl of Oxford, whom we 
shall meet hereafter calling Philip Sid- 
ney a puppy in the tennis-court. 

At Christchurch he was three years, 
but took no degree, having left probably 
in consequence of the plague; and be- 
fore we speak about his companions we 
may as well speak about his scholarship. 
His Greek was but partially learnt, but 
his mastery over Latin, both in writing 
the language and in the now nearly lost 
art of speaking it, was very great. Put~ 
ting his Latin beside Milton’s would be 
almost as unfair as putting his poetry be- 
side Milton’s. Milton, when a youth, 
was such a master of the languagemhat 
he could go on, line after line, making 
puns and verbal jingles, one after an- 
other, in rapid succession. That Sidney 
could not do, and it must be said that 
some of Milton’s early Latin jokes were 
such as would never have passed Sid- 
ney’s mouth, innocent as they were. 
Professor Masson has selected one, at 
all events, which would go far towards 
earning rustication for the audacious un- * 
dergraduate who uttered it before his su- 
periors; yet we are not aware that an 
overwhelming majority of our under- 
graduates can compare in purity with 
Milton. Sidney’s Latin more resembles 
that of Tacitus than that of Cicero. A 
little “ jerkey,” and: perhaps a little bold, 
we give a specimen of it for the satisfac- 
tion of such of our readers who care for 
the language; it is better than Lord 
Defferin’s famous speech at Reyksjavik : 
—“ Oro ut diligenter ad me Scribus, et 
pigritiam forsan excutiam Literas Fre- 
mingo nostre mittas. Taxius eniin: velo- 
ces, suos eguos nimium extrcuit.  Doleo 
sane casum: illius. viri. Belus noster te- 
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cum jam, ut credo, veteres amicitia fruc- 
tus suavitu in memorium vocat. Amo, 
illum et tamen invideo.” 

That will be enough. His friends at 
Oxford were Fulke Greville, who went 
after atime to Cambridge; Sir Edward 
Dyer, afterwards chancellor of the Gar- 
ter; the immortal Hakluyt, and the 
equally immortal Camden. We must, 
however, go forward to more important 
people in more important places than 
Oxford. It is enough here to say that 
Sir Henry Sidney had impoverished him- 
self in the queen’s service in Ireland, and 
had impaired his health; that his wife 
had utterly ruined her once splendid 
beauty by faithfully attending the queen 
during the smallpox, and had lost all her 
jewels in a shipwreck on the voyage to 
Ireland. Elizabeth, with characteristic 
meanness, offered Sidney a peerage, 
which she knew —none better — he was 
too poor to accept ! 

It was declined, and Elizabeth, in her 
baseness, could turn on Henry Sidney at 
any time, and cast the refusal of the 
white elephant in his teéth, while she 
loaded her worthless favourite with mag- 
nificent gifts, which cost her nothing, 
but the nation much. Although she 
would not reward the father, she had no 
She, through 


objection to assist the son. 
the intervention of his uncle, Lord Lei- 
cester, gave him leave to go to Paris with 
Lord Lincoln, and to stay abroad two 


ears. Lord Lincoln’s errand was to 
ook after the Alencon marriage, which 
was to unite Elizabeth, now nearly forty, 
to a boy not twenty. A more insane 
piece of folly was -probably never ’pro- 
posed. 

Philip Sidney, however, did not at this 
particular time take that extreme interest 
in the marriage of his sovereign which 
he did afterwards. From all available, 
though contradictory sources, the balance 
of probability lies strongly in this direc- 
tion; Philip Sidney was sent over to 
Walsingham, at Paris, merely as a young 
English gentleman on his travels. It is 
absolutely idle to suppose that he had 
anything either to say or to do there. 
Lord Lincoln returned with his message 
of folly to Elizabeth, and left young Sid- 
ney with Walsingham to witness a sight 
more hideous and terrible than the Terror 
of 1793, or the Communist rising of 1871. 
That political volcano, Paris, was prepar- 
ing for an eruption. In Sicily, when 
there are no eart!,quakes, the peasants 
on the slope of “tna are wise enough to 
know that the mountain is going to make 
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a pronunciamento, and move their goods. 
The Parisians, like the Sicilians, gener- 
ally know the signs of danger, but are 
themselves sometimes taken by surprise. 
Walsingham had seen much; but he was 
evidently as entirely unprepared for what 
went on in Paris on St. Bartholomew’s 
day as, later on, were Bailly, Lafayette, 
Louis XVI., Charles X., Louis Philippe, 
or the Empress Eugénie. We have 
nothing to do with politics, we have only 
to record the fact that the volcano, called 
Paris, exploded, and Philip Sidney was 
there to see it. 

Peering out of Walsingham’s house, 
he saw blood and slaughter for the first 
time. Every thoughtful man who has 
seen the picked men of a great nation 
lying ripped, torn, and dead on a great 
battle-field, will remember what the effect 
of the spectacle was to him. Those aw- 
ful four days of refuge in the English 
embassy — with the pale Englishman 
walking from room to room, only looking 
into the street to be driven bick by some 
new sight of horror; those irregular rat- 
tles of musketry which told of some fresh 
iniquity, the deadly gloom of the house, 
and the doubt whether Charles himself 
could protect them against the devil 
which he had allowed his mother to raise 
—must have made Sidney think very 
deeply. From this time his animosity 
against the Church of Rome was part of 
his nature; the teaching of Languet 
shortly afterwards entirely confirmed 
him. He was a Protestant henceforward, 
though the ritual under which he wor- 
shipped, and the creed in which he be- 
lieved, would have marked him out asa 
rather High Churchman in these times ; 
that, however, is no business of ours. 
How many Protestants of the present 
day would stand the creed and ritual of 
“ Protestant Queen Bess” we are unable 
to say, but certainly very few. 

Languet was now fifty-five years of 
age, Sidney only eighteen. Languet was 
a Burgundian, and his powers of conver- 
sation and argument not only had the 
strength of the wines of his country, but 
also that fe ne sais guot, called “ bouquet.” 
He was a perfectiy irresistible person ; 
he had been professor of civil law in the 
University of Padua, but he met Melanc- 
thon on a visit to Wurtembure. The 
Chrysostom of the Reformation converted 
him, and he left the Church of Rome. 
He was in Paris as agent for the Priace 
of Saxony during the Bartholomew Mis- 
sacre, and was hidden. Sidney, as far 
as we can make out, never saw him 
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there, but made his acquaintance at 
Frankfort a few months after his depart- 
ure from Paris. The relations between 
Languet and Sidney are, in our cold age, 
almost comical; for warmth, some of 
their letters can compare to some of 
Shakespeare’s sonnets. 

Sidney lingered at Frankfort with 
Languet a long time, and then accompa- 
nied him to Vienna, where he was at the 
court of Maximilian II. He then trav- 
elled in Hungary, and returning to Vien- 
na, passed on into Italy, having, for his 
companions, Thomas Coningsby, a young 
gentleman of good birth, who afterwards 
married a Fitzwilliam ; Griffin Madox, a 
Welshman; and Lewis Byskett, after- 
wards clerk to the council of Ireland 
under two deputies. While on their way 
towards Venice, Sidney and Coningsby 
quarrelled, Sidney being obviously in the 
wrong; but the heat passed away, and 
their friendship lasted through life. 

At Venice, he was introduced into 
society by the French ambassador, Ar- 
mand de Ferrier. Titian was still alive, 
but we find it very strange to hear of 
other great names in connection with 
one so homely and so familiar to us as 
that of Philip Sidney. He writes to 
Languet from Venice: “ This day one 


Paul of Verona has begun my portrait, 
for which I must stay here two or three 


days longer. Love me, and farewell. 
Venice, Feb. 26, 1574. I have written 
this letter half asleep.* Yours from my 
heart, Philip Sidney.” 

And in another place he had written 
from Padua: “ As soon as I get back to 
Venice I will employ either Paul Vero- 
nese or Tintoretto, both of whom are 
masters of their art.” It would be inter- 
esting to know how much Sidney paid 
either or both of these artists, and what 
the value of the pictures would be now. 
He bore also an introduction from Lan- 
guet to the famous Count Philip Lewis 
of Hannau, of whom he frequently speaks, 
and to whom he once wrote (in 1575) a 
letter, in which he says of Elizabeth, that 
she is in good health, but somewhat ad- 
vanced in years, which she would scarcely 
have liked, as it was only in 1575.- He 
also sent him some English dogs, and 
the count returned the compliment with 
a book. 

Before he returned to England, he 
found himself master of four languages, 


* Hodie effigiem meam inchoavit Paulus quidam 
Veronensis, propter quam oportet ut duos aut tres dies 
adhue hic commorier. Vale et me ama Hee scripsi 
plane Comituriens, Tuus ex animo Philipus Sidnzus. 
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a splendid fencer, and a fine horseman, 
His friends were the companions of the 
scholar Carlo Borromeo, of the painter 
Titian, of Palladio the architect, and. Pa- 
lestrina the musician, of Tasso the poet, 
and Carpi the theologian ; he had studied 
both men and books with the greatest 
diligence, had lived a blameless life, and 
so his friends, on his return, found him 
to he one of the most elegant and accom- 
plished gentlemen of his day. He was 
just in time to take part in his uncle’s 
great revels at Kenilworth ; and passing 
on in the train of Elizabeth to Chartley 
he met, for the first time, Penelope, 
daughter of Lord Essex. She was then 
thirteen, and she was to be immortalized 
by Philip Sidney as Stella. 

Father and son were but a short time 
together. Sir Henry Sidney had been 
four years principally at Ludlow; he was 
now to go to Ireland to supersede Lord 
Essex, leaving poor Lady Sidney at his 
house in town in enforced attendance on 
Elizabeth, who spared neither her pov- 
erty nor her ill-health for her own selfish 
whims, She might have had mercy sure- 
ly, seeing that Lady Sidney had from 
being one of the most beautiful women 
in England become a hideous wreck, 
through the disease contracted of the 
queen. She was in debt too, and Philip’s 
expenses at court were something. Still 
she had the comfort of his society. Her 
husband taking the part of Lord Essex 
offended the queen, but Lord Essex was 
sent back to Ireland todie. Philip went 
with him, but was absent when the event 
happened, and only returned to Dublin 
to find the noblest and dearest of his 
friends acorpse. Lord Essex had been 
asking uneasily for him, and the last 
words he ever spoke about him were pro- 
phetic; he expressed his desire that he 
should marry Penelope, and ended, “ If 
he go on in the course he hath begun, he 
will be as famous and worthy a gentle- 
man as ever England bred,” which 
showed the singular acuteness of Lord 
Essex. Was there ever a distinct con- 
tract between Philip Sidney and Penelope 
Devereux? The only Jrinzted evidence 
is Waterhouse’s letter; we are, however, 
to know more about this presently. 

Such a wonderful gentleman as Mr. 
Philip Sidney, who attended court and 
dressed so well, was not likely to remain 
long out of employment under the sov- 
ereignty of a woman who utilized every 
ohe as cheaply-as she could. He was 
sent in pomp with his friend, Fulke 
Greville, to Vienna and Heidelberg, to 
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express a mild and cautious sympathy 
with Protestantism. Though now only 
twenty-two, he possessed the confidence 
of Leicester his uncle, Burghley, and 
Walsingham. At Heidelberg he did not 
see the new Elector Lewis, but his 
brother Cassimir. At Prague, whither 
he followed the Emperor Rudolf, he saw 
the poor widowed queen of Charles 1X., 
who had just lost her father. Sidney, 
who had known her at Paris in the dark 
days of Bartholomew, consoled her as 
well as he could, but “her answer was 
full of humbleness, and she spake so low 
that I could not understand many of her 
words.” The recollection of her hus- 
band’s terrible death-bed, and the death 
of her father, had broken the poor lady’s 
heart. Sidney spoke with great force 
and grace to the emperor, beseeching 
him to follow in his father’s footsteps, 
and, above all, to beware of Spain and of 
Rome. He was dismissed with honour, 
but gained nothing but a distrust of the 
Emperor Rudolf. He departed again 


for Heidelberg, where he now saw the 
elector; he left Heidelberg with the 
same results as were gained at Prague — 
nothing. 

Languet was with Sidney at Cologne 
when the latter expressed a desire to go 


into the Low Countries and see William 
of Orange. Languet opposed him, and 
they as nearly as possible quarrelled 
about it, when Queen Elizabeth sent a 
letter ordering him to go. This also 
enabled him to see Don John of Austria 
on his road ; he completely won this proud 
Spaniard, who was forced to acknowledge 
that he was one of the first gentlemen in 
Europe. A very different man was Wil- 
liam of Orange, whom Fulke Greville 
describes as being dressed like some- 
thing between a miserably shabby stu- 
dent and a bargeman ; a strange contrast 
to the elegance of the English embassy. 
However different in dress, they conceived 
a most hearty and lasting affection for one 
another. Sidney was absent from Lon- 
don about three months. 

"He returned to find himself raised to 
the highest rank of the men of his day, 
and his adored sister Mary, the bride of 
the wealthy and powerful Earl of Pem- 
broke, while his poor father was still toil- 
ing his life away on that weary Ireland, 
not even having been allowed leave of 
absence for his daughter’s wedding. 
Elizabeth was savage with Henry Sidney 
for two reasons. She wanted him to do 
his work for nothing, and fight without sol- 
diers, which in spite of spending thou- 
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sand after thousand of his own money he 
was unable to do. Again, she was angry 
with him on the rather old subject of 
Ormond, her favourite, whom Sir Henry 
Sidney had treated like other powerful 
Irishmen in the way of imposts. She 
scolded Sir Henry by letter, and he re- 
plied to her in a tone of just indignation. 
Philip Sidney met Ormond at Court, and 
Ormand spoke to him _ patronizingly; 
Philip Sidney looked the Irishman in the 
face contemptuously, and then, before a 
frightened court, turned on his heel with- 
out uttering a word. His splendid de- 
fence of his father, backed up as it was 
by Burghley, was completely victorious ; 
and outspoken as it was, he seems to 
have lost no favour with the queen ; .but 
then he was young and handsome, and 
that notoriously went a long way. 

His life was now that of a courtier. 
Burghley, Walsingham, Ormond, Knollys, 
Oxford, Sackville, would have. been the 
most conspicuous of the men around 
him, while the queen continued to pet 
him and to worry his father towards a 
premature grave. He began writing with 
a trifling masque, the “ Lady of the May.” 
He was at the reception of the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge at Audley End, where 
he must have seen the long-delayed 
meeting between the Abbot of Dunferm- 
line and her Majesty, and also must have 
made the acquaintance of Gabriel Har- 
vey. We talk now of France being hum- 
bled; the humiliation of the glorious 
old nation of Scotland, just at this time, 
was such that it would have turned a 
cautious Thiers into an infuriated Gam- 
betta. That progress to Audley End is 
a very curious study.* He was much 
tempted to join his friend, Duke Cassi- 
mir, in the Low Countries, but the more 
sacred duty of standing by his father 
detained him, to the great pleasure of 
Languet. Indeed, our English Bayard 
would have fared little better than his 
great original did in the Battle of the 
Spurs. Sir Henry Sidney returned from 
Ireland to be treated with more incredi- 
ble meanness than ever; and the next 
noticeable thing was Duke Cassimir con- 
ing over, with Languet as his companion ; 
the latter for the first time made acquaint- 
ance with Sir Henry Sidney, and the 
incomparable Mary, Countess of Pem- 


* It seems that this was the time when Sidney was 
preparing to join Cassimir, but that does not tally with 
other accounts. The real truth seems to be that the 
queen gave him leave to go, but sent such a message to 
Cassimir as he refused to take. Consequently we think 
that that is the truth of the matter. 
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broke. Languet’s opinion of the court 
of Queen Elizabeth was a low one, and 
he scolded his young friend for wasting 
his time at it: Fulke Greville and Dyer 
were his chief friends, and the former 
brought for Queen Elizabeth such a mes- 
sage from William of Orange, about Sid- 
ney, that he refused to have it delivered. 
It ran to the effect, “that Mr. Philip 
Sidney was one of the ripest and great- 
est statesmen which he knew of in all 
Europe.” 

We must pass on to the Alengon mar- 
riage, which brings Philip Sidney in great 
prominence, in consequence of the noble 
audacity of his line of conduct. At first, 
Leicester and Walsingham conceived 
that Elizabeth was only trifling, but it 
soon became evident that the matter was 
extremely serious. A formal letter came 
from the king of France, approving of 
his brother’s suit; the duke himself 
threw up the United Provinces at Eliz- 
aveth’s dictation, and pressed for his re- 
ward ; Catherine de Medici was writing 
to Walsingham, looking upon the thing 
as settled. Elizabeth wished him to 
come to England, but, instead of coming, 
he sent M. Simier, whom Elizabeth 
christened her Jetit singe. She was dis- 


sembling. She had cleared the Prov- 


inces of the French, and was in no hurry 
to keep her bargain. The nation, with 
all her advisers, were contemptuous and 
angry; only Sussex supported her. 
Leicester’s secret marriage with Lady 
Essex had been discovered, to the 
Queen’s immense indignation, Letitia, 
the new countess, being her Majesty’s 
most objectionable cousin ; he was there- 
fore in disgrace and retirement. Alengon 
was now twenty-three,* and Elizabeth 
forty-six, and the improbability of her 
having children was the only safeguard 
against the extreme danger which would 
accrue should such an event take place 
at her age. The Protestants were, of 
course, violently against a marriage with 
a St. Bartholomew Catholic, who de- 
manded to be crowned king-consort, to 
have £80,000 a year, or to receive one 
of the duchies of York or Lancaster, and 
who hinted at the occupation of an Eng- 
lish port by a French garrison. At last 
the bridegroom came —as hideous and 


* Or was he twenty-seven? Who can tell when doc- 
tors disagree? The greatest and latest historian of 
those times convicts himself of an error. Anjou was 
seventeen years younger than Elizabeth; Alengon two 
years younger than Anjou. We simply leave the mat- 
ter as we find it, as a sum in subtraction, which any one 
can do for themselves. If there is any error, it is not 
ours, 
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as hoarse as Marat, yet without the 
strangely attractive vivacity in feature of 
that assassin, and without his wild genius 
of speech. , 

The vain and unscrupulous Earl of 
Oxford — who wrote some poetry, whicl., 
happily or unhappily, is consigned to 
oblivion — obtained high favour by flat- 
tering the wretched creature whom Eliz- 








abeth, with senile absurdity, called her 
grenouille, but whom she affected to 
think lovely. Philip Sidney was playing 
tennis when an opportunity occurred for 
defying Oxford and the whole French 
party, which was not let slip. Oxford 
interfered with Sidney’s play, and was: 
answered with exasperative coolness ; he 
grew mad, and ordered the whole party 
to leave the court. Sidney refused to do 
so; whereupon the infatuated Oxford 
called hima puppy, so loudly, that De 
Simier and some other men of the 
French party ran up. “What did you 
call me?” said Philip Sidney. “A 
puppy,” repeated Oxford. “itis a lie,” 
replied Sidney, adding that the business 
must be decided in a more private place, 
and so walked out to await Oxford’s 
message. It never came, until Sidney had 
sent his man to know what he meant to 
do. When the matter was the talk of 
the town, Oxford sent his challenge. 
They were bound to the peace, and Eliz- 
abeth begged Sidney to apologize. He 
emphatically refused to do anything of 
the kind. Lord Oxford sat as lord 
chamberlain on the trial of Mary Queen 
of Scots ; in the year of the Armiada he 
fitted out some ships; but he seems a 
peculiarly worthless person. 

This episode, combined with his free 
language about her marriage, were un- 
pleasing to Elizabeth ; but the crowning 
act of his straightforward honesty was 
the letter which he wrote her on the sub- 
ject of the French marriage, and which 
caused a total seclusion on his part of 
eight months. Languet and others were 
fearful of his safety, and his old friend 
advised him to seek asylum in Germany. 
Certainly, it was an almost unparalleled 
action for a young unmarried man of 
twenty-five to write such a letter to a 
violent and tolerably unscrupulous sov- 
ereign of forty-six. There seemed no 
doubt, however, that his father and Wal- 
singham were at his back. 

We give a frécis of this extraordinary 
document. It begins with the almost 
abject terms of adulation which were 
almost always used towards the queen: 
“ Carrying no other olive-branch of inter- 
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cession than the laying of myself at your 
feet,” Sidney goes on to state some ex- 
tremely unpleasant truths. The inward 
force of the nation consisted only in her 
subjects, untrained for war, and divided 
into religious factions, one of which, the 
Protestants, was the strongest. To his 
party the queen had popularly committed 
herself, both at home and abroad. Alen- 
¢on was a Frenchman, a Papist, the son 
of the Jezebel of that age, Catherine de 
Medici; himself a traitor and no better 
than a murderer, and a man who would 
be abhorred by all religious persons. 

He then proceeds to point out, that by 
making this marriage she will strengthen 
the Papists and all other disaffected per- 
sons. He reminds her of the fact that 
she is under papal excommunication, and 
then says a few more words about Alen- 
gon. He gives him an abominable char- 
acter—quite hopeless: he points out 
that he is quite as eager after the king of 
Spain’s daughter as after her Majesty. 
Going on to the subject of her having 
children, he points out that that contin- 
gency no more appertained to him than 
to any other “to whom the height of all 
good haps were allotted.” (He means, 
by the “height of all good haps,” a mar- 
riage with Elizabeth; that is carrying 
Jacon de parler a little too far.) He 
points out, lastly, that Alengon and she 
have not an object in common, and that 
the utter destruction of England must 
follow on the marriage; and then ends 
with expressions of devotion to her per- 
son. 

Our space renders it necessary that we 
should only give the summary of that fa- 
mous letter. It rendered a retirement to 
Wilton, and to the society of his sister, 
Lady Pembroke, imperative. The dear, 
worn-out old father, Sir Henry, came there 
too, and there must have been some happy 
days ; but Elizabeth never would leave 
Sir Henry Sidney alone. She ordered 
him back tu Ludlow, and he went, leav- 
ing Philip and Mary far from the madden- 
ing crowd and ignoble strife, to trans- 
late the Psalms of David into verse; 
Philip also beginning his “ Arcadia.” 

No less a person than Spenser now 
claims our attention. The relations be- 
tween Sidney and Spenser are at first 
very obscure. The possible truth in a 
very probable “ Mississippi of lies,” is 
that Hobbinol (Gabriel Harvey) intro- 
duced them to one another, and that Sid- 
ney introduced Spenser to Lord Leicester, 
and got him his appointment to Ire- 
land, under Lord Grey de Wilton. It is, 
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however, more to our purpose that Sid- 
ney and Spenser for a time, under the 
suggestion of Harvey, tried to make Teu- 
tonic lilt fit into Latin precisionism. 
They could not do it, they tried hexame- 
ters, which have been handled more suc- 
cessfully since by Clough and Longfellow, 
and they made a dead failure: they had 
no line like Longfellow’s, 


Speaks, and in accents disconsolate answers 
the wail of the forest. 


Or like Clough’s — 


Knoydart, Morbart, Croydart, 
Benvourlich and Ardnamurchan. 


Sidney seems to have given up the 
business earlier than Spenser, who tried 
trimeter iambic with this result: 


Unhappy verse, witness of my unhappy state, 
Make thyself feathering wings of thy fast 
flying. 


They tried nearly every Latin metre 
save one—one which our Teutonic ear 
considers to have lilt in it, 


Me tuo longas pereunte noctes 
Lydia dormis. 


In leaving the question forever, it is 
noticeable that in modern music only one 
piece, we believe, is available for hex- 
ameters: that is the fisherman’s chorus in 
** Masaniello.” Surely the Teutonic ear 
will never revert to Latinism. Béranger 
reaches the hearts of Englishmen more 
than any modern French poet ; but what 
is he to the English when compared to 
Heine? 

When Sidney and Spenser were writ- 
ing, the language was preparing itself for 
the two great masters of it, Shakespeare 
and Milton. Fora short time, those two 
poets—one a great one, the other a 
small one — tried to turn the flood back: 
they were swept away, however. Sidney 
wrote some good poetry, but he never 
was comparable to his sister; she, with- 
out any doubt whatever, was one of the 
earliest and best writers of the more 
modern English. Neither Spenser nor 
Sidney wrote such pure English, so free 
from archaisms and Latinisms, as did 
Mary Lady Pembroke. Will our readers 
allow us a justifying quotation ? 


Ah me, to whom shall I my case complain 
That may compassion my impatient grief? 
Or where shall I unfold my inward pain, 
That my enriven heart shall find relief ? 
Shall I unto the heavenly powers it show ? 
Or unto earthly men that dwell below ? 
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To heavens? 
were, 
And workers of my unremedied woe : 
For they foresee what to us happens here, 
And they foresaw, yet suffered this be so. 
From them comes good, from them comes 
also ill; 
That which they made, who can them 
warn to spill?* 


Ah, they alas! the authors 


Tomen? Ah, they, alas! like wretched be, 
And subject to the heavens’ ordinance ; 
Bound to obey whatever they decree, 
Their best redress is then but sufferance. 
How then can they, like wretched, com- 
fort me? : 
The which no less need comforted to be. 


So much for Mary Sidney and her po- 
etry ; we have rather more to do just now 
with her almost perfect life, and her in- 
fluence over her brother. Lady Sidney 
had vast influence with her son, but she 
was away with her dear lord at Ludlow. 
Mary had to take the justly irritated 
Philip in hand at Wilton; and he was 
better with her than at the court. Back 
to court he went, however, having, we 
deeply regret to say, made a palinodia 
about his objections to the Alengon 
marriage. 

We now unwillingly approach the only 
dark spot in Sidney’s life —his courtship 
of Stella. She was the daughter of Sid- 
ney’s early friend, the late Lord Essex, 
and on his death-bed he had desired a 
union between them. Sidney had never 
had anything but the mildest flirtation 
with Penelope Devereux, the Stella of his 
poems; but during his disgrace, and 
probably in consequence of it, she was 
rather hurriedly married to a man she 
detested, and consigned to years of mis- 
ery. Sidney at once paid her the most 
marked attention, both in action and in 
verse. This foolish conduct was con- 
tinued for a long time; but at last his 
mind recovered its balance and he nobly 
regretted his error, and gave himself up 
to a newer, purer, and more permanent 
passion. ’ ; f 

Sidney was three times in Parliament, 
and we need hardly say a most diligent 
and able member; but he shines more as 
the student, poet, courtier, and states- 
man, than as the mere Parliament man. 
We find him concerned in a very curious 
case of privilege. The member for 
Grantham used his time during the re- 
cess in publishing a book in which he 
described the house as a drunken set of 


* “Spill” is used in Chaucer both as an active and 
passive verb. 
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men, given over to the works of dark- 
ness. He was expelled, fined five hun- 
dred marks, and sent to the Tower. His 
expenses about this time must have borne 
very heavily on such an impoverished 
family; the Alengon marriage dragged 
its miserable length along, and Sidney 
had so far overcome his objection as to 
take part in a spectacle in its honour, 
Languet, Leicester, and the Prince of 
Orange all approved of his present con- 
duct, and possibly he thought further op- 
position useless and irritating. Lord 
Arundel, Lord Windsor, Mr. Philip Sid- 
ney, and Mr. Fulke Greville were the 
four challengers. Mr. Sidney’s armour 
was blue and gilt; he had four richly 
caparisoned horses, led by four pages, 
and thirty gentlemen and yeomen in his 
train. He distinguished himself most 
brilliantly ; but of course the four against 
the rest of the court were overdone b 
numbers. Not long after, he went wit 
many other courtiers to attend Alengon 
to the Low Countries, and saw the meet- 
ing between him and Orange at Flushing, 
and then on to the grand doings at Ant- 
werp, where Alencon took his vow to de- 
liver the States from the Spaniard. But 
among all these fine doings at home 
and abroad, his father’s affairs were a 
continual source of worry to him. He 
had served the State all his life, was 
fifty-four years old; he was £70,000 
poorer than his father had left him, £30,- 
000 of which he had lost in the queen’s 
service alone; he was £5000 in debt, he 
had had to keep his son, and he now 
came to the most powerful of them for 
assistance. He came to Philip. Philip 
aroused his friends, and his father’s 
friends, but nothing was done. “ Sfes e¢ 
fortuna valete,” said the good man. Philip 
was angry, and went to Mary at Wilton, 
but he soon came back; and Elizabeth, 
who was starving his father, and his 
mother, who had risked her life for the 
queen, gave him — what ?—a lock of 
her hair, and Sidney wrote a copy of 
verses to her as perfectly silly, yet not 
half as pretty, as the nonsense in “ Astro- 
phel and Stella.” Elizabeth at this time 
knighted him, and he became Sir Philip 
Sidney —the most unimportant event in 
his whole life. 

A reader would imagine that we were 
just beginning the account of Sir Philip 
Sidney’s life, but alas, we are coming to 
the end. No man in any country ever 
showed such promise for his years as did 
Sir Philip Sidney ; no man ever, by reck- 
less _chivalry, ever disappointed that 
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promise in a greater degree. Had he been 
richer, he might have left his name in the 
New World ; that was left for Raleigh and 
Greville. Had he been poorer he might, 
at least, have gone on some of those ex- 
peditions to the new country which 
founded the United States. Elizabeth, 
in her astounding meanness, kept both 
him and his father poor, because she 
wanted them, and because she would not 
have them independent. She rendered 
it impossible for Sir Philip Sidney to 
realize those dreams of western conquest 
which she once, by a grant, held before 
his eyes. Philip Sidney was never al- 
lowed to go to America, save in his 
dreams; he had to stay at home, or at 
least as near home as was convenient to 
her Majesty’s selfishness. 

We wish to say the best we can of 
Miss Fanny Walsingham. We know 
perfectly well that Sidney was deeply in 
love with her, and that she was a true 
and loving wife tohim. Ifshe had died 
with him at Zutphen she would have 
stood before posterity as a worthy mem- 
ber of the most perfect English family 
ever seen; but I fear that we must try to 
forget her. Her subsequent marriage 
with Lord Essex was almost scandalous ; 
her apostacy and marriage with Lord 
Clanricarde was disgraceful. Certainly 
she was only sixteen when she married 
the most correct man of his day, or, as 
Lord Oxford says, the greatest prig; yet 
they got on most admirably together, and 
if Sidney was a prig, he was one of such 
a nature that he gained the adoration of 
every man who came near him. The 
friendship between Walsingham and 
Philip Sidney was now an old one; it be- 
gan in Paris at the Massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew, since which time they had al- 
ways been together on the side of mod- 
erate reformation. The union promised 
to be, and actually was, one of the happi- 
est ever made. Walsingham and Sidney 
had both seen the admirable qualities of 
the Prince of Orange, and the utter worth- 
lessness of Alengon. One was assassin- 
ated, and the other died. Some little 
time after Alengon’s death, Elizabeth in- 
flicted the crowning insult on Sidney of 
making him eat his words by taking a 
message to Henry III., condoling with 
him on the loss of his hideous ex-lover. 
Sidney and his now father-in-law Wal- 
singham, were the two men above ail 
others who at this time saw that Spain 
was the country which must be struck at. 
Sidney proposed to do what Drake did 
afterwards, to “singe the king of Spain’s 
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beard at Cadiz,” and he proposed more 
than that, he proposed to besiege Seville 
from the sea; but we need hardly say 
that Elizabeth would do nothing until 
she was frightened,and those who knew 
her best, knew that she would throw her 
instruments overboard and wash her hands 
of the whole matter should failure en- 
sue. Sidney urged also that Elizabeth, as 
natural queen of the seas, should take 
the police of the seas in her own hands. 
This was done ultimately, but only after 
the Spanish Armada, to which grand 
catastrophe everything was now tending. 
Elizabeth was being gradually freed from 
her long course of vacillation into action 
by terror, not merely of her throne, but 
of her life. 

Walsingham and Sir Philip Sidney, the 
two men who had never wavered in their 
hatred of Rome, and consequently of 
Spain, since they witnessed together the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew, had now 
cemented an unvarying friendship by a 
closer tie, and were the most urgent. 
Sidney, assisting Drake to the utmost of 
his means, and using his vast influence 
among other gentlemen, must have gath- 
ered about three thousand pounds for 
Drake’s attack on Spain in America, 
He meant to go himself as equal in com- 
mand to Drake, but the latter did not 
want him, possibly quite wisely. Sidney 
actually made excuse to go to Plymouth, 
but Drake, or somé one in his confidence, 
let the queen know what was afoot, and 
she sent to recall him. Sidney had the 
messenger robbed on the road, but at 
that work Drake was his master. Eliza- 
beth sent down another message by a 
nobleman, in which she said that he 
must either come back and take service 
in the Low Countries, or never see her 
face again. It was useless to fence any 
longer, he returned. No very great delay 
occurred. Elizabeth was in one of her 
not very numerous Marie Thérése moods. 
It did not last very long, and was more 
than usually fitful, not to say ridiculous, 
while it did last, but long enough to start 
the expedition. It started on the 16th of 
November, 1585, for Flushing, Lord Lei- 
cester going as commander-in-chief, and 
Sidney, his nephew, as governor of 
Flushing and Rammekens. 

He found at once that what Dawson 
had written was true; the garrison of 
Flushing were starving, and the Dutch 
saw with scorn that they had only with- 
drawn their well-fed troops to make room 
for a Falstaff regiment of penniless Eng- 
lishmen inferior in numbers. Every 
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one who has used the most ordinary dili-, when the first heavy blow of his life fell 
gence in reading about their campaign, | upon him, a blow from which he had no 
will agree with a few trenchant words of time to recover. His father, Sir Henr 

Mr. Froude: —“ The Prince of Parma’ Sidney, that patient, gentle, overworked, 
had but eight thousand men when Ant-;unrewarded servant, had.had that mes- 
werp fell. An English army, led dy a sol-| sage from a just God, which he would 
dier and left free to act, supplied ade- | never have had from an unjust sovereign, 
quately from home, and backed by the/| “ Well done, thou good and faithful ser- 
revived energy of the States, would have | vant, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 
made short work of the Netherlands| Sir Henry Sidnéy was dead, and his son 
difficulty.” We go further, had Sidney, | far away in the Walcheren Marshes. 
whom we can hardly call a general, | Sidney might say, “Friend after friend 


scarcely a practical soldier, been attended 
to, Spain, with the assistance of Drake, 
would have beencompletely crippled. It 
was not to be. God wished so well to 
the English that he aroused them at last 
with the Armada. Since the Armada 
England has had but slight trouble with 
Rome; her enemies at sea who were 
afterwards most troublesome, were Dutch 
and American Protestants and French 
free-thinkers. The storm which was to 
clear the air, and make England free 
from priestcraft, was brooding overhead, 
and almost the first lightning-flash struck 
Sir Philip Sidney dead. 

The ¢racasseries and tergiversations of 
Elizabeth over this wretched business 


are weary to write, and we fear would 
be weary to read. Avarice, meanness, 


cowardice, irresolution, and running 
through a mean, fox-like cunning which 
defeated itself in the end, seem at this 
time to have been characteristic of “ glo- 
rious Queen Bess.” Read what a crea- 
ture of her own, Leicester, says of her; 
read what Walsingham says of her; read 
what even Sidney says of her sometimes : 
she was the ill-tempered puppet of pol- 
itics. If old Catherine de Medici had 
been on the throne of England, and had 
found it worth her while to clear the 
Netherlands of Spaniards, she would 
have done it at once and paid for it. So 
would Mary Stuart. It is noticeable that 
Catherine de Medici and Elizabeth had 
no principles; Mary Stuart, an ex- 
tremely immoral woman, had. 

Sidney took possession of Flushing a 
month before his uncle came — it seems 
a pity that he ever came at all. Sidney 
seems still to have believed in Elizabeth ; 
every one else seems to have seen that 
the queen was at her old tricks, and was 
going to starve the expedition unless 
Leicester would pay for it—a thing 
which he partially did with strong lan- 
guage. The war went on with little result. 
Philip Sidney went on ordering, coun- 
selling, fighting, protesting, as if he had 
been at the work all his days, until May, 


| departs.” He was one who, from his 
; habit of mind, made friends with the old. 
\Fulke Greville and Dyer were never to 
him what his father, Languet, and Wal- 
| Singham were ; he had now no one left 
but Walsingham. Few episodes in the 
history of the world are more beautiful 
jthan the relations between Sir Philip 
Sidney and his father. Henry Sidney 
was a bad courtier, useful, but not orna- 
mental —a man with a pestilent honesty 
about him which must be starved, a kind 
of impertinent widow with righteous 
claims, but who had an arbiter in Eliz- 
abeth far more mean than the unjust 
judge of the parable. Philip was more 
|pliant and more ornamental than _ his 
father, yet they both understood one 
another’s qualities so well, and they both 
trusted one another so heartily, that they 
leave us a picture of filial and paternal 
love which we cannot match elsewhere. 
Take an example: the wise battered old 
statesman once proposed to his son, 
through Molineux, that he should go to 
Ireland with him as his subordinate. 
Philip pointed out that one of them ought 
to be at court, and Sir Henry never said 
anything more about it; he considered 
wisely that the young wits were in some 
things better than the old ones. He 
strained his poor impoverished purse to 
keep Philip in the light of the royal 
smile, and to save him from such a fate 
as his own. It is hard to read the life of 
Sir Henry Sidney without a feeling of 
the deepest contempt for Queen Eliz- 
abeth. 

On the 6th of July was the battle of 
Axel. He captured Axel by swimming 
the moat with forty men, a feat of arms 
seldom equalled. About the 12th of 
August he must have heard of the death 
of his mother, Lady Sidney, a long-suffer- 
ing and ill-used ‘woman, who had de- 
stroyed her beauty and risked her life for 
the queen years before, yet who at one 
time had scarcely a gown to her back, 
and often enough not proper food, 
Of all his friends, Sidney had now left 
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Walsingham, Marty Pembroke, Robert 
Sidney, Fulke Greville, Edward Dyer, 
and his wife. ? 

The end was coming. A grand move 
was made on Zutplien, and every English 
gentleman who could get there joined 
Leicester with his nine thousand men. 
The town was ill provisioned, and Parma 
determined to relieve it; Leicester knew 
of it, and prepared an ambuscade of about 
five hundred men under Essex, Audley 
Willoughby, Sidney Stanley, and Russell. 
Parma had four thousand men to meet 
them ; he was a very different general to 
Leicester. 

In the fog of the morning the English 
heard the Spaniards coming, and charged 
five hundred against four thousand. 
Willoughby, nearly as great a hero as his 
great kinsman of Delhi three centuries 
later, did wonders. Russell fell on so 
where the fight was thickest, that “he 
was taken for the devil;” and where was 
Philip Sidney? Three times he rode 
through the enemies’ horse, but without 
his thigh-pieces. Some say that he lent 
them to Sir William Pelham, lord mar- 
shall of the camp; others say that he 
threw them off in sport, because Pelham 
was going into action without his; at all 
events he had none. The fog lifted, and 
they found themselves opposed to the 
great guns of the fortress, and to an over- 
whelming fire of musketry. What might 
have been in any other hands but Leices- 
ter’s a victory, was a defeat; the main 
English army was motionless, and Sir 
Philip Sidney had a wound of which he 
died. He rode a mile and a half after 
his wound, which gave his uncle Leices- 
ter great anxiety; but after he was car- 
ried to Arnheim every hope was enter- 
tained of his recovery. Mr. Froude 
sums up his end rather rudely: “In 
musical discourses on the immortality of 
the soul, on poetry, Plato, and the Bible, 
and the vanity of the world, his soul sang 
itself swan-like away.” That is dis- 
tinctly unfair, as it is to omit the story of 
the water on the field of Zutphen; he 
undoubtedly, from the testimony of eye- 
witnesses, handed the water to the 
wounded soldier, and said, “ Thy neces- 
sity is yet greater than mine.” 

He died without pain after twenty-five 
days of suffering, attended by his wife 
and many friends. One of his last wishes 
was that his “ Arcadia” should be burnt, 
and we are not at all sure that the world 
would have suffered greatly had his 
wishes, expressed as they were, 7” arti- 
culo moriis, been carried out. Religious 
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throughout the greater part of his life, 
his religion on his death-bed took a 
stronger form; he was what religionists 
of all formulas, Roman, Anglican, Wes- 
leyan, call converted. His life, he said, 
had been “vain.” Was he not right at 
last? Who can say? The end was in 
this way. The watchers thought that he 
was senseless, yet one of them said, “ Sir, 
if you have still your inward joy and 
consolation in God, hold up your hand.” 
He held it up. Later on one asked him 
if he could show them that he was still 
leaning in prayerful trust on God’s 
mercy. He put up his hands over his 
breast in the attitude of prayer, and held 
them there until they stiffened in death. 

No English gentleman appeared in 
colours for many months after his death. 
The flower of the nation had been 
plucked just as the bud was expanding, 
and they had the sense to see it. He 
was buried after a little time in St. Paul’s, 
with a gorgeous ceremonial; we have no 
monument of him; the fragments of that 
which was erected were undiscoverable 
after the great fire, in which old St. 
Paul’s was burnt down. We have no 
doubt that the feeling of England was 
with Lady Pembroke, his sister, when 
she wrote : — 


Death, the devourer of all world’s delight, 
Hath robbéd you and reft from me my joy; 

Both you and me, and all the world he quite 
Hath robbed of joyance and left sad annoy ; 


Joy of the world and shepherds’ pride was he, 


Shepherds hope never like again to see. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE STORY OF VALENTINE; AND HIS 
BROTHER. 


CHAPTER XLII, 


TuHaT had been a weary morning in 
the new wing. Dick had gone to Edin- 
burgh with his brother, half by way of 
seeing the beautiful town, half to console 
Val, who was very eager and anxious. 
With a curious interest he had walked 
about Moray Place, to which he had di- 
rected his letters in the strange old time 
when he was still Dick Brown, —a time 
which it gave him a certain vertigo to 
think of. And I am sorry to say that 
Val, in the heat of disappointment, when 
he came out from Mrs. Pringle’s pres- 
ence, forgot that his brother was walking 
about on the other side of the square 
waiting for him, and had rushed back to 
Lasswade without ever thinking of Dick. 
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When he saw that he had been forgotten, 
Dick too made his way to the railway, 
and went back; but it was afternoon 
when he arrived at Rosscraig. He had 
never left his mother for so long a time 
before, and this, no doubt, had its effect 
upon her. She was alone in the beauti- 
ful rooms of the new wing all the morn- 
ing. It was like a silent fairy palace, 
where everything was done by mysterious 
unseen hands ; for the sight of servants 
fretted her, and she would not admit any 
personal attendance. She had grown 
feeble in that lonely splendour without 
any notice being taken of it; for Dick, 
with the inexperience of youth, made no 
observations on the subject, and to Lady 
Eskside, who visited her every day, she 
asserted always that she was quite well. 
More feeble than ever she had got up 
that morning, and dressed herself as 
usual, and taken her sparing breakfast 
with Dick. After the first few days, Lady 
Eskside had yielded to this arrangement, 
seeing it impossible, at least for the mo- 
ment, to habituate the new-comer to the 
family table. “If it is such a distress to 
her, why should we force her to it?” said 
my lad¢, not without offence; and the 
poor soul ‘was grateful for the exemption. 
“Don’t find fault with me, Dick,” she 


said to him faintly ; “it can’t be for long. 
I’ll get used to it, and easy in my mind 
before long ;”»—and therefore she had 
been sorrowfully left to herself in the 
beautiful new rooms furnished for her 


three-and-twenty years before. When 
Dick left her she went to a little room in 
the front part of the wing, which looked 
out upon the great door and court, where 
she sat watching till the two young men 
went away, and waved her hand in an- 
swer to their salutations. Valentine had 
already paid her a visit in the morning, 
a visit which he never neglected; and 
wherever they were going, the young men 
never forgot to look up to that window 
from which it was her pleasure to watch 
their movements, one of the few pleasures 
she had. 

When they had left the house she had 
no more interest in it. She wandered 
back again through various empty rooms 
to the great handsome sitting-room, 
which had a lightsome bow-window look- 
ing out upon the sloping bank of wood 
down to where the Esk foamed and tum- 
bled below. Had she had any work to do, 
as in the days when she was Dick’s house- 
keeper, and kept all his treasures in or- 
der, and prepared his simple meals, she 
might have forgotten herself and got 
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through the weary hours, But she had ~ 
nothing to do, poor soul! She sat down 
in the window, and’ passed she did not 
know how long a time there, in gazing 
vaguely out, sometimes thinking, some- 
times quite vacant: in so hazy a state 
was her mind that it seemed to her some- 
times that soft Thames flowed at her 
feet instead of the brawling Esk; and 
that she was waiting till Mr. Ross’s boat 
should come down the gentle river. Poor 
bewildered soul! a haze of times and 
places, of the vacant present, and the 
gleams of interest which had been in the 
past, possessed her mind; she scarcely 
could have told where she was had any 
one asked her. The silence grew pain- 
ful to her brain, and reeled and rustled 
round her in eddies of suppressed sound 
all centring in herself; and now and 
then the light swam in her eyes and dark- 
ened, and there was an interval in which 
everything was black around her, and all 
that she was aware of was that rustle, 
overpowering in its intensity, of the si- 
lence, raying out in circles, like those in 
water, from her brain. I almost think 
she must have lapsed into some kind of 
faint, without knowing it, in those mo- 
ments. About noon Lady Eskside came 
to see her, and did, as she always did, 
her very utmost to win some sort of holdi 
upon her. She talked to her of the boys, 
of Val who must soon go to London, of 
trifles of every description, working hard 
to rouse her to some interest. “I wish 
you would come with me,” my lady said; 
and she was glad afterwards that she had 
said it. “I am alone, and we would be 
cheerier together, we two women, when 
all the others are away. Won’t yowcome 
with me, Myra? My woman, you look 
lonely here.” “I am used to being 
alone,” she said quite gently, but without 
moving ; and_half-provoked, half-sorry, 
the old lady had at last gone away, de- 
spairing in her mind, and wondering 
whether it had been kind to. bring this 
wild creature here even in her subdued 
state, and whether she would’ ever find 
any comfort in her life. ‘ Perhaps when 
Richard goes,” Lady Eskside said to her- 
self; for Richard’s influence did not 
seem to be advantageous. to. his wife, 
though he was very careful, very anx- 
ious, not to step over the: distance which 
she had tacitly placed between them, 
though strangely tantalized and excited 
by itas his mother saw. What was to 
be done? The old lady shook her head, 
and took refuge with her old lord in the: 
library, not saying anything to him to, vex 
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him, for what could he do? but finding a 
little consolation in her own vexation and 
perplexity in being near him. How dif- 
ferent that silent support and society was 
from the solitude in the new wing, and 
even from Richard’s dainty and still re- 
tirement, where he wrote his letters, with 
his noiseless Italian servant close at 
hand to answer every call! It eased my 
lady’s old heart, which had felt so many 
pains, only to walk into the library where 
her old lord sat, and put up the window, 
or down the window, and look at the let- 
ters on his table, and say something 
about the weather or the garden —just 
as it eased Lord Eskside, when he was 
in any perplexity, to go into the drawing- 
room, and pronounce the novel on her 
table to be “some of your rubbish, my 
lady,” and let her know that the glass was 
falling, and that she had better take pre- 
cautions about her drive. Lady Eskside 
wondered with a sigh whether it would 
ever be possible to bring her new guest 
— her strange daughter-in-law — into the 
household life. She meant nothing but 


kindness towards her; but there was — 
how could she help it? —a little impa- 
tience in the sigh. 

After that visit the recluse in the new 
wing was left to herself again, and all 
kinds of strange thoughts came up into 


her heart. They were not so articulate 
as Lady Eskside’s ; but somehow there 
arose in her, as the old lady went away, 
a curious reflection of her impatience, an 
incoherent desire to call her back again. 
She sat and listened to her steps going 
all the way along the corridor, and down 
the stair, and never opened her lips nor 
made a movement to detain her; and yet 
there rose in her mind a mute cry, could 
the dull air but have carried it without 
any action of hers. She caught the 
sound of Lady Eskside’s sigh, and for 


the first time, a dim understanding of it} 
Why | 


seemed to dawn upon her mind. 
could not she go with her— make her- 
self one with the others? The thought 
was very shadowy and vague, like a sug- 
gestion some unseen observer had made 
to her; but it raised a visionary ferment 
in her soul, a gasping for breath, as if she 
already felt herself confined within an at- 
mosphere where she had no room to 
breathe. 

Then she took refuge in her own room 
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‘her figure from head to foot, the other 
lesser ones which multiplied her face, 
glancing back resemblances at her as if 
she, in her solitude, had grown into half- 
a-dozen women, affected her imagination 
wildly. She left that room like one pur- 
sued — pursued by herself, always the 
worst ghost of solitude. Then she went 
to the little room with the window which 
commanded the great door. Perhaps | y 
this time the boys might be come back ; 
and the boys formed her bridge, as it 
were, into the world, her sole link of con- 
nection with life in this artificial phase. 
| A little warmth, a little hope, came into 
| her as she sat down there and strained 
) her eyes to watch for some sign of their 
| coming. After awhile, the door opened 
(and Richard came out. He stood on the 
| great steps for a moment, putting on his 
'gloves, then, looking up, saw her, and 
| took off his hat to her; then he made a 
; pause, as if in doubt, drew off the gloves 
| again, and went back into the house. At 
this sight a sudden wild panic came upon 
her. She thought he was coming to see 
her, which indeed was the purpose with 
which he had turned back. She sprang 
up, her heart beating, and flying through 
{the lonely rooms, seized a shawl which 
lay on a chair, and darted down a little 
stair in the turret which led into the 
woods. Her excitement carried her on 
for some distance before her breath failed 
her altogether, though her heart beat 
loud in her bosom, like some hard piston 
of iron, swinging and creaking in fierce 
unmanageable haste. She had got iato 
the shrubberies, not knowing where she 
went, and sank down among the bushes 





jto rest, when her strength failed. The 


thought of meeting her husband now, 
with nobody by, drove her wild. She had 
lived under the same roof with him for 
days at Oxford, and thought little of it, 
being occupied with other matters ; but 
deadly panic, as of a wild deer flying from 
the hunter, had seized upon her now. 
She never asked herself what harm he 
could do her. She feared nothing actual, 
but, with overwhelming blind terror, she 
feared the future and the unknown. 

Oh, how many thoughts came rushing 
upon her as she lay crouched together on 
‘the cool earth among the bushes! — 
|thoughts half made out, not ove alto- 
igether articulate—gleams of a _ con- 





in this painful rush of new feeling. The |sciousness that this was folly, that it was 
curtains at the windows, the hangings of |impossible, that she mzs¢ get the better 
the bed, the draperies everywhere, !of herself, that the fever in her soul must 
seemed to shut her in and cut short her|be chased away, and could not be sub- 
breath. The great glass which reflected mitted to. “I must change—I must 
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make a change!” she moaned to herself. 
A whole new being, a new creature, with 
dim evolutions of reason, dim percep- 
tions of the impossible, seemed to be 
rising up in her, blotting out the old. 
Her faults, her follies, her wild impulses, 
the savage nature which could endure no 
restraint, had all come to a climax in 
her; and reason, which hdd struggled 
faintly in the old days, and won her to so 
many sacrifices, had at last got the bal- 
ance in hand, I think, and the power to 
decide what could and what could not be. 
Yet, when she had got her breath a little, 
she stumbled to her feet, and went on. 
When Dick came back she was not to 
be found in her rooms, which troubled 
him greatly ; for she had never before 
gone out by herself. He searched through 
every corner, then went to the other parts 
of the house—to the drawing-room, to 
Lady Eskside’s rooms, to Val’s — hope- 
less of finding her, indeed, yet so confi- 
dent that something must have happened, 
that no marvel would have surprised him. 
When he burst into the library he was in 
despair. And this new alarm, so sudden- 
ly introduced among them, diverted them 
at once from the other subject which had 
lost its enthralling and exciting power 
now that the secret had been made 
known. Richard Ross had not been 
spending a pleasant afternoon. He was 
excited by Val’s defiance, and he had 
been excited before. He turned very 
pale as Dick spoke. He knew that his 
wife had fled out of the house to avoid 
him —athing which, naturally enough, 
had tried his temper greatly. Where had 
she gone? He remembered that when 
he looked down the winding staircase in 
the turret, through which she had evi- 
dently fled, the fresh air blowing in his 
face had brought with it a sound of the 
Esk tumbling over its rocks. This had 
not alarmed him then, and he had scorned 
to follow the fugitive, or to force her into 
an interview she avoided, in this way ; 
but now suddenly it returned to him with 
an indescribable shock of terror. He went 
out without saying a word to any one, 
moved by sudden panic. The others 
Started to explore the woods; the idea of 
the river did not occur to either of the 
young men, who knew her better than 
Richard did. They set off both together ; 
while Lord Eskside, with the servants, 
undertook to search the gardens and 
shrubberies nearer home. ‘Oh, God 
forgive her if she’s gone away again!” 
cried the old lady, wringing her hands. 
“IT can’t think that she’s gone away,” 
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said Dick. His face was very grave. He 
scarcely said a word to Val, who went 
with him, and who tried anxiously to as- 
certain from him what it was he really 
feared. Dick kept silent, his heart too 
strained and sore for speech. 

As for Val, he was swept out of one ex- 
citement and plunged into another without 
a moment’s interval to take breath in, and 
the fresh air did him good. - I need not 
say of a public-school boy and well- 
trained “ man,” that he had picked him- 
self up, to use an undignified but useful 
expression, ere now, and betrayed, neither 
in look nor tone, the sudden blow he 
had received. For that grace, if no other, 
let our English education be blessed. 
Val had no idea of contending, of “ mak- 
ing a row,” or of bearing malice. If the 
right was Dick’s, why, then, the right 
was Dick’s,—and there was nothing 
more to be said. If his mind was mo- 
mentarily weak and unable to seize all 
that was going on, he did not show it, 
except by a certain mental feebieness 
and want of his usual energy, which made 
him disposed to take Dick’s lead rather 
than to form any opinion of his own. But 
even this lasted only a short time. 
“Come,” said Val, drawing a long breath, 
“why should we be so downhearted ? 
She has gone out to take the air — to en- 
joy the — good weather.” 

He had meant to say the beautiful af- 
ternoon ; but then it suddenly occurred 
to him that the day was dull and cloudy, 
and that the gleams of sunshine which 
had been so sweet were gone. 

“She never took her walk without me 
before,” said Dick. “Oh, why did I stop 
away so long? I can’t tell you whata 
weight I have here at my heart.” 

“Cheer up, old fellow!” said Val, 
thrusting his arm into his brother’s ; 
“things will go better than you think. 
What harm could happen? She was not 
ill; and the woods are innocent woods, 
with no precipices in them, or pitfalls. I 
roamed about them all day long when I 
was a child, and nothing ever happened 
to me.” 

Dick shook his head; but.he was 
cheered in spite of himself, and began to 
have a little hope. The woods were alive 
with sound on that dim afternoon. The 
sun, indeed, was not shining, but the at- 
mosphere was soft with spring, and all 
the light airs that were about came and 
rustled in the leaves, and tossed the light 
twigs which could not resist them. The 
birds were twittering on every branch, 
scarcely singing, for they missed the sun, 
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but getting through all that melodious 
dramatic chatter which they do ordinarily 
in the early morning, before their profes- 
sional life, so to speak, as minstrels of 
the universe, has begun. Everythiag was 
soft, harmonious, subdued—no’ high 
notes, either of colour or sound, but every 
tone gentle, low, and sweet. Even Esk 
added with a mellow note his voice to the 
concert. It seemed impossible to con- 
ceive of anything terrible, any grief that 
rends the heart, any failure of light and 
life, upon such a subdued and gentle day. 
The young men went far, — much further, 
alas! than they needed to have gone — 
almost as far as the linn, —before Dick 
remembered that it was impossible she 
could have walked to that distance. “I 
am thinking of her as she was in the old 
times,” said Dick, “when she would get 
over a long bit of road, always so quiet, 
not one to talk much, looking as if she 
saw to the end, however far it was; but 
she couldn’t do that now. Now I think 
of it,” said Dick, “ she’s failed these last 
days.” 

“TI do not think it, Dick. Your fears 
make you see the gloomy side of every- 
thing.” 

“ It ain’t my fears ; it’s somehow borne 
in upon me. Please God,” said Dick, 


devoutly, “that we find her, she sha’n’t 
be left to herself again without being 


looked after. No, no one is to blame — 
except me that should have known.” 

“Do you think it has harmed her to 
bring her here?” Val spoke humbly, with 
a sudden sense of some failure on his own 
part of duty towards her; for indeed he 
had taken his mother’s strange ways for 
granted, as children so often do. 

“Tt couldn’t be helped, anyhow,” said 
Dick —“ she had to come ;” and then he 
paused and thought all at once of the 
bank of primroses, which was a mile at 
least nearer home than they were now. 
He put his hand on Val’s arm, and turned 
back. “I have thought of a place to 
look for her,” he cried. 

The spot was deep in the silence of the 
woods, great trees standing round about, 
one a huge old beech, every branch of 
which looked like a tree in itself. Un- 
derneath it, in a curious circle, were a 
ring of juniper-bushes, deep funereal 
green, contrasting with the lighter silken 
foliage above. Close to this rose the low 
knoll, a deeper cooi green than either, all 
carpeted with the primrose-leaves. Some- 
thing red lying there showed a long way 
before they reached the knoll, through 
the trees ; but it was not till they were 
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quite close to it that they saw her whom 
they sought. She was lying in a natural 
easy attitude reclined on the green bank. 
With one hand she seemed to be groping 
for something among the leaves, and it 
was only when they were within sight 
that she dropped back as if in fatigue, 
letting her head droop upon the rich herb- 
age. “Mother!” Dick cried; but she 
did not move. Her consciousness was 
gone, or going. How long she had been 
there no one ever knew. Her strength 
had failed entirely when she had sat down 
among the flowers, after struggling 
through the bushes as on a pilgrimage 
to that natural shrine which had caught 
her sick fancy. She had a few of the 
primroses in her lap, and one or two in 
her hand. The very last, one large star- 
like flower just out of her reach, was the 
only other that remained, and she had 
fallen as if in an overstrain, trying to reach 
this. Her face was perfectly pallid, like 
white marble, contrasting with the bril- 
liant colour of her shawl, as she lay back 
among the leaves. Her eyes were open, 
and seemed to be looking at the boys as 
they approached ; but there was no in- 
telligence or consciousness in them. Her 
lips were parted with a long-drawn strug- 
gling breath. 

“ Mother!” Dick cried, kneeling down 
by her side. She stirred faintly, and tried 
to turn towards the voice. ‘ Mother, 
mother!” he repeated passionately ; 
* you’re tired only? not ill, not ill, mother 
dear?” 

Once more she made a feeble effort to 
turn tohim. ‘ Ay, Dick,” she said, “ay, 
lad —that’s— what it is. I’m tired — 
dead tired ; I don’t know— how I am to 
get afoot — again.” 

“Don’t lose heart,” he cried, poor 
fellow —though every look he gave her 
took all heart from him—“there’s two 
of us here to help you, mother, Val and 
me. Try to rouse up once more, for 
Val’s sake, if not for mine.” 

She made no answer to this appeal ; 
perhaps she was past understanding it; 
her fingers fumbled feebly with the prim- 
roses ; “I came out —for some flowers,” 
she said,— “ but I didn’t bring — no bas- 
ket; ay, lad ~it is a long way — and it’s 
dark. Is there a tent— Dick? or where 
are we —to sleep to-night ?” 

“Mother, mother dear ~— home is close 
by — for God’s sake come home!” 

“ That I will!” she said, her voice 
low and dull and broken, contrasting 
strangely with the apparent heartiness of 
the words. Then she raised her head 
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feebly for a moment, and looked at them 
with her eyes expanding in great circles 
of light—light which was darkness ; 
and then dropped back again heavily, 
upon the green primrose-leaves. 

“Has she fainted?” said Valentine, 
in terror. 

“ Go and fetch some one! ” cried Dick, 
imperiously commanding his brother for 
the first time — “something to carry her 
home.” He was master of the moment, 
in his sudden perception, and in the grief 
which he only could fully feel. He did 
uot say what had happened, but he knew 
it to the depths of his heart. She had 
not fainted. She had got away where 
this time no one could follow her, or 
bring her back any more. 

Val rushed through the trees to the 
broad footpath, to obey his brother’s 
orders, dismayed and anxious, but with 
no suspicion of what had really taken 
place; and there met a pony-carriage 
which Lady Eskside had sent after them, 
judging that if the poor wanderer were 
found, she might be too weary to walk 
back. Val returned immediately to 
where his mother lay, hoping, with a 
strange nervous dread which he could 
not account for, that she might have 
changed her position, and closed her 
eyes ; for there was something that ap- 
palled him, he could not tell why, in the 
brilliancy of that look, which did not 
seem to direct itself to anything, not 
even to her sons. Dick raised her with 
difficulty in his arms, showing his brother 
without a word howto help him. And 
thus they made their way painfully 
through the brushwood. How heavy, 
how still, how motionless, how awful was 
their burden! Val’s heart began to beat 
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I need ‘not describe the commotion 
and excitement in Rosscraig when this 
piteous procession came to the door. 
Dick supporting her who needed no sup- 
port ; Val, with subdued looks, leading 
the pony. They carried her up-stairs 
into her own room between them, letting 
no one else touch her; and I think that, 
by that time, Val knew, as well as Dick. 
But of course all kind of vain attempts 
were made to bring her to herself, till the 
doctor came, who looked at her, and then 
sent all the foolish ministrations away. 
Richard Ross, coming in very white and 
worn from the river-side, where he had 
found nothing, met Mrs. Harding coming 
down-stairs with solemn looks, but did 
not stop to question her. He went 
straight upinto the room where up to 
this time there had existed a kind of 
moral barracade against him which he 
had seldom ventured to face. All was 
open now to him cr anyone. He could 
go where he pleased, penetrating into the 
very chamber a little while ago more 
closely shut against him than any Holy 
of Holies, where his wife lay. They had 
pulled away, for the sake of air, all the 
curtains and draperies which a few hours 
before had stifled her very soul; and 
there she lay, unveiled as yet, a marble 
woman, white and grand, with everything 
gone that detracted from her beauty. 
Her eyes were half closed, revealing still 
a glimmer under the long eyelashes, 
which had never showed as they did now, 
against the marble whiteness of her 
cheek. The kerchief on her head had 
fallen off, and the long dark hair framed 
the white face. The living woman had 
been beautiful with a beauty that was 
passing —the dead woman was sublime 


as hers had done so short a time before. ;in a beauty that would last, in the eyes 


Was this how people looked when they‘that saw her 


fainted? Before they reached the pony- 
carriage he was exhausted with the 
strain, which was both physical and men- 
tal. He was afraid of her, not knowing 
what had happened to her. “Should not 
we get water—something to revive 
her?” he said, panting, as she was laid 
down in the little carriage. Dick only 
shook his head. ‘Lead the pony very 
gently,” he said to his brother ; and Val 
once more did what he was told — hum- 


ly sending the servant who had brought 
it, on before them, to announce their 


coming, and to get the doctor. And thus 
her boys, all alone, no one with them, 
brought her home. It was what she 
would have chosen, poor soul! had she 
been able to choose.’ 





now, forever. Richard 
thrust the doctor out of his way, who 
turned to speak to him. He put Val 
away with the other hand, and went up 
close to the bedside. What thoughts 
passed through his mind as he stood 
there! Sorrow, a certain indignation, a 
profound and mournful pity. It was she 
who had wronged him, not he who had 
wronged her; and there she lay, for 
whom he had lost his life, and who had 
never been his. His cold bosom swelled 
with an emotion greater than he knew 
how to account for. She was so beauti- 
ful that he was proud of her even at this 
last moment, and felt his choice jugtified ; 
but she had got away forever without 
one sign, without one word, to, show that | 
she had ever thought of him. He had 
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given up everything for her, and she had 
never been his. 

“ Richard, Richard, come away,” said 
his mother, laying her hand on his arm; 
“we can do her no good now; and she 
had her boys with her, thank God, at the 
last.” 

“Her boys!” he said, with a deep 
breath which was tremulous with injured 
love, with wounded pride, with unspeak- 
able minglings of indignant sorrow. “I 
am her husband, mother, and she has 
gone without one word to me.” 

Then he turned, and, without looking 
at any one, went away. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 

I po not mean to pretend to the reader 
that, after that one moment of compli- 
cated anguish, swelling of the heart al- 
most too great for a man’s bosom who 
was too proud to show any sign, Richard 
sorrowed long or deeply for his wife, or 
that this strange blow was _ profoundly 
felt as a grief by the awed and saddened 
household. That was scarcely possible : 
though the sorrowful pity for a life thus 
wasted, and which had caused the waste 
of another, was more deep and less un- 
mingled in the minds of the old people 
after the death of Richard’s wife than it 


could be while she was living, and prov- 
ing still how impossible it was by any 
amount of kindness to bring her to share 


their existence. Neither could Val 
grieve as Dick did. He grieved with his 
imagination, seeing all the sadness of this 
catastrophe, and touched with tenter 
compunctions, and thoughts of what he 
might have done but did not, as every 
sensitive soul must be when the gate of 
death has closed between it and those 
who have claims upon its affection. He 
was very, very sorry for poor Dick, 
whose grief was real and profound ; and 
deeply touched by the memory of his 
mother whom he had known so little. 
But what more could he feel? aud soon 
life took its usual course again. The 
house was saddened and sstilled in its 
mourning —but it was relieved also. 
“ She never could have been happy here ; 
and where, poor soul, would she have 
been happy?” Lady Eskside said, drop- 
ping a natural tribute of tears to her 
memory. It was sad beyond measure, 
but yet it was a relief as well. 

Very soon, too, after this, it became 
necessary for Val to go to London, and 
for the whole system of the family affairs 
to be rearranged. Dick had not taken 
the slightest notice of the revelation 
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which he had heard that day at the libra- 
ry-door, if, indeed, he had heard it at all. 
A day or two, however, before the time 
fixed for Val’s departure, he appeared in 
the library, where once more his grand- 
parents were seated together, leading his 
brother with him. It was about a month 
after the mother’s death, getting towards 
the end of June; and the windows were 
all open. Lady Eskside had come in 
from the lawn where she had _ been walk- 
ing, with a white shawl over her cap (the 
old lady disliked black—but white is 
always suitable with mourning, as well as 
very becoming to a fair old face, soft 
with pearly tints of age, yet sweet with 
unfading bloom); on a garden-seat with- 
in sight Richard sat reading, looking out 
now and then from his book on the lovely 
familiar landscape. The old lord, I 
need not say, was seated at his writing- 
table, with the last number of the Agrz- 
cultural Fournal near him, and a letter, 
just begun, on his desk, to the editor, in 
which he was about to give very weighty 
advice to the farming world on the rota- 
tion of crops. Thus, when the two young 
men came in, the whole family was with- 
in reach, all stilled and quieted, as a 
family generally is after a domestic loss, 
even when there is no profound grief. 
Dick was the most serious of all. There 
was that expression about his eyes which 
tears leave behind, and which sad 
thoughts leave —a look that comes natu- 
rally to any mourner who has strained 
his eyes gazing after some one who is 
gone. Val was the only exception to the 
generally subdued look of the party. 
He was excited; two red spots were on 
his cheeks, his eyes were shining with 
animation and energy; he went to the 
window, said a few half-whispered words 
to Lady Eskside, then beckoned to his 
father, who came slowly in and joined 
them. Dick sat listlessly down near the 
old lady. He was the only one who 
seemed indifferent to what was coming, 
and indeed suspected nothing of any 
special importance in this family meet- 
ing. 

“ Grandfather,” said Val, “I have 
something to say. I am going away 
soon, you know, and I should like every- 
thing to be settled first. There have 
been so many changes lately, some of 
them sad enough,” and he laid his hand 
caressingly on Dick’s shoulder, by whom 
he stood. “ We can’t get back what has 
gone from us,” said Val, his eyes glisten- 
ing, ‘or make up for anything that might 
have been done differently ; but at least 
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we must settle everything now.” Then 
there was a little pause, and he added 
with a smile half frank, half embarrassed, 
“It seems very worldly-minded, but I 
should like to know what I am to have 
and how things are to be.” 

“It is very reasonable,” said Lord 
Eskside. 

“First of all,” said Val, “I want to 
keep my seat now I’ve got it. I don’t 
grudge anything to Dick —it isn’t that ; 
but as there was a great deal of trouble 
in getting it, and expense —no, I don’t 
mean to be a humbug; that isn’t the 
reason. There’s nothing to prevent the 
younger son being member for Eskshire, 
is there, sir? and I want it—that’s the 
short and long of the matter — unless you 
Say no.” 

“He ought to have the seat,” said 
Richard. “It is a little compensation 
for the disappointment; besides, Val is 
better qualified ——” 

“ And again,” said Val, hurriedly, to 
prevent the completion of this sentence, 
“I want to know, sir, and Dick ought to 
know 2s 

Dick interrupted him, raising his head, 
“What is this about?” he asked; “has 
it anything to do with me ?” 

“It has everything to do with you,” 
said his father. “ He knows, does not 
he? Dick, I was told you were present 
and heard what I said — which perhaps 
was foolishly said at that moment. We 
had always thought your brother was the 
eldest and you the youngest. Now it 
turns out the other way. You are the 
eldest son. Of course this changes Val- 
entine’s prospects entirely ; and it is well 
that you, too, should look your new posi- 
tion in the face as my father’s heir.” 

“1T!—Lord Eskside’s heir?” said 
Dick, rising to his feet, not startled or 
wondering, but with a smile. “ No, no, 
you are mistaken; that is not what you 
mean.” 

“ Unfortunately there is no possibility | 


of being mistaken,” said Richard. “ Yes, 
Val, it is unfortunate ; for you have been 


brought up to it and he has not. But, 
my boy,” he said, turning to Dick kindly, | 
though it was with an effort, “we none 
of us grudge it to you; you have be- 
haved in every way so well, and so like a 
gentleman.” 

“ Perfectly well—as if I had trained 
him myself,” said my lady, drying her 
eyes, “notwithstanding that we feel the 
disappointment to Val.” The old lord 
did not say anything, but he watched 
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Dick very closely from under his shaggy 
brows. 

Dick looked round upon them for a 
moment, quiet and smiling softly as if to 
himself at some private subject of amuse- 
ment. Then he looked at Lady Eskside. 
‘Do you believe it too, you, my lady?” 
he said in an undertone, with a half-re- 
proach. After this, turning to the others 
again, his aspect changed. He grew red 
with rising excitement, and addressed 
them as if from some platform raised 
higher than they were. “I ama very 
Simple lad,” he said; “ I don’t know how 
your minds work, you that are gentlemen. 
In my class it would be as plain as day- 
light —at least I think so, unless I’m 
wrong. What do you mean, in the name 
of heaven, you that are gentlemen? Me 
to come in and take Val’s name and place 
and fortune! me, Forest Myra’s son— 
Dick Brown ! —that he took off the road 
and made a man of when we were both 
boys. What have I done that you should 
name such a thing to me?” 

The men all looked at him, abashed 
and wondering. Lady Eskside alone 
spoke. “Oh, Dick, my boy!” she said, 
holding out her hand to him, “that was 
what I said; that was what I knew -you 
would say.” 

“ And thatis just what must not be said,” 
said the old lord, rising from his seat. 
““ My man, you speak like a man; and 
don’t think you are not understood. But 
it cannot be. There are three genera- 
tions of us here together. A hardship 
is 4 hardship, meant to be endured ; and 
I would not say but to bear it well was as 
great an honour to the family as to win a 
battle. We are three generations here, 
Dick, and we can’t put the house in jeop- 
ardy, or trust its weal to a hasty gener- 
osity, that your son, if not you, would re- 
pent of. No, no. God bless you, my 
man ! you are the eldest, and everything 
will be yours.” 

This time Dick laughed aloud. “When 
two noes meet,” he said, “one must give 
in, sir, I'll not give in. I say it to your 
face; and yours, sir; and yours, Val. 
You may speak till Doomsday, but I'll 
not give in; not if the world was to come 
to an end forit. Look here: I am der 
son, as well as Val. I can go further off, 
more out of your reach, than ever she 
did—God bless her! And I’m a man,. 
and you can’t stop me. If there’s another 
word about me taking Val’s place, (a 
farce! as if I ever would do it!) that day 
I'll go!—that moment I’ll go! and, dw 
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what you please, you can’t bring me back. 
But I don’t want to go,” Dick said, after 
a pause, in a softened voice; “I ain’t 
one to wander; I’m fond of a home. 
What I'd like would be to stay quiet, and 
stand by the old folks, and be of some 
use to Val. Father and grandfather! 
I’ve never made bold to call you so be- 
fore ; don’t drive me away! Val, speak 
for me! for God’s sake, don’t make a 
Cain of me —an outcast —a tramp!” 

“Tt is not in your nature,” said Rich- 
ard, with a smile. 

“ You don’t know what’s in my nature. 
You didn’t know what was in er nature,” 
said Dick, with sudden passion. “I'll 
not do this, so help me God!” He 
snatched up Lady Eskside’s big Bible 
with the large print, from the table, and 
kissed it, tremulous with excitement. 
Then, putting it reverently down again, 
went and threw himself at the feet of the 
old lady. “ Put your hand on my head,” 
said Dick, softly, “my lady, as she used 
to do.” 

“T will—I will, my dear!” said Lady 
Eskside. 

And to be sure this was not how it 
ended. All the more for their wish that 
it should be so, the family, in its three 
generations, struggled against Dick’s per- 
sistence, calling in external testimony — 
as that of Willie Maitland —to prove how 
impossible any such arrangement was. 
Dick never allowed himself to be excited 
again ; but he held by his vow, and noth- 
ing that could be said moved him. Some- 
times he would get up in the midst of a 
discussion, and go away, crying out im- 
patiently that they were tiring him to 
death, — the only time he was disrespect- 
ful in word or look to the elders of the 
party. Sometimes he bore it all, smiling ; 
sometimes he threatened to go away. I 
think it was by the interposition of Sandy 
Pringle’s good sense that it was settled 
at last —Sandy Pringle the younger, a 
very rising young lawyer, much thought 
of in the Parliament House. Val had 
sought Sandy out almost as anxiously as 
he sought Violet, to beg his pardon for 
that unadvised blow, and to secure his in- 
terest (for is not a friend, once alienated, 
then recovered, twice a friend ?) with his 
parents. Sandy was the first of the Prin- 
gle family reintroduced after the quarrel 
to Rosscraig. He took Dick’s side ener- 
getically and at once, with that entire 
contempt for the law which I believe 
only great lawyers venture to entertain. 

I don’t pretend to understand how he 
managed it, or how far the bargain which 
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was ultimately made was justifiable, or 
whether it would stand for a moment if 
any one contested it. Such arrangements 
do exist, they say, in many great families, 
and Sandy had a whole list of them at 
his fingers’-ends, with which he silenced 
Lord Eskside. One enormous point in 
his favour was that Valentine, being al- 
ready known and acknowledged as Lord 
Eskside’s eldest grandson and heir, ac- 
tive measures would have been necessary 
on Dick’s part to establish his own claims 
— measures which Dick not only would 
not take, but refused all sanction to. And 
howsoever it was brought about, this I 
know, that Val is the eldest son and Dick 
the youngest, de facto, if not de jure, to 
the absolute contentment of everybody 
concerned; and that this secret, like 
every other honest secret, is known to a 
dozen people at least, and up to this time 
has done nobody any harm. 

And I will not attempt to linger at this 
advanced period of my story, or to tell all 
the means by which the Pringles, on one 
side, and the Rosses on the other, were 
brought to consent to that unalterable 
decision of the young people, which both 
Val and Vi believed themselves to have 
held to with resolution heroical through 
trials unparelleled. Reflect with your- 
self, kind reader, how long, if you have 
an only daughter, your middle-aged stern- 
ness could hold out against the tears in 
her sweet eyes? —reflect how long you 
could stand out against your boy — the 
fine fellow who is your pride and glory? 
There are stern parents, I suppose, in the 
world, but I fully confess they are beings 
as much beyond my comprehension as 
megatheriums. If the young people hold 
out, tenderly and dutifully as becomes 
them, the old people must give in. Is it 
not a lawof nature? Ido not advise 
you, boys and girls, to flout and defy us all 
the same ; for that brings into action a to- 
tally different order of feelings, — a differ- 
ent set of muscles, so to speak, producing 
quite different results. But as my bo 
and girl, in the present case, handily 
loved their fathers and mothers, and 
were incapable of disrespect towards 
them, the natural consequence came 
about in time, as how should it not? 
Lord and Lady Eskside and Mr. and 
Mrs. Pringle, and even the Honourable 
Richard Ross, in Florence, gave in ac- 
cordingly, and consented at last. This 
process occupied the time until the be- 
ginning of the next summer from these 
events; and then, on the first day in 
June (not May, the virgin month, which 
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is, as everybody in Scotland knows, 
fatally unlucky for marriages) Valentine 
and Violet were made one, and all their 
troubles (they thought, like a pair of 
babies) came to an end. The wedding- 
feast, out of consideration for the old 
people, was held at Rosscraig; but I will 
tell the reader of only one incident which 
occurred at that feast, or after it, and 
which has no particular connection either 
with the bridegroom or the bride. 
Richard Ross had come from Florence 
to be present at his son’s marriage; and 
there, too, was Miss Percival, who had 
been much longer absent from her old 
friend than was usual, the episode of 
Richard's wife having interposed a vision- 
ary obstacle between them which neither 
could easily break. At this genial mo- 
ment, however, Mary forgot herself, and 
returned to all her old habits in the famil- 
jar house. It was she and Dick— who 
immediately fell in love with each other — 
who arranged everything, and made the 
wedding-party so completely successful. 
After the bridal pair had gone, when the 
guests were dispersing, and Mary’s cares 
over, she came out on the terrace before 
the windows to breathe the fresh air, and 
have a moment’s quiet. Here Richard 
joined her after awhile. Richard Ross 
was fifty, but his appearance was exactly 
what it had been ten years before, and I 
am not sure that he was not handsomer 
then than at five-and-twenty. Mary was 
a few years younger —a pretty woman of 
her age — with hair inclining towards 
grey, and eyes as bright as they had ever 
been. I do not think it failed to strike 
either of them with a curious thrill of 
half-sympathy, half-pain, that they two 
might have been — nay, almost, ought to 
have been — the father and mother, taking 
aconjugal stroll in the quiet, after their 
son had departed in his youthful triumph, 
feeling hali-sad, half-glad that his time 
had begun and theirs was over —yet so 
far from really feeling their day to be 
over, that the sadness was whimsical, 
and amused them. I think they both felt 
this, more or less, and that Mary’s secret 
grudge at having been, as _ it were, 
cheated out of the mothering of Val, had 
been strong in her mind all day. They 
looked together over the lovely woods, all 
soft with the warmth of June, down to 
where the Esk, never too quiet, played 
like a big baby with the giant boulder 
which lay mid-stream just as he turned 
round the corner of the hill. The two 
figures on the terrace were in shade, but 
all the landscape was shining in the June 
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sunshine. It was a moment to touch the 
heart. : 

“You and I have looked at these woods 
often together, Mary, in many different 
circumstances,” said Richard, with a touch 
of sentiment in his voice. 

“Yes, indeed — often enough,” she 
said, compelling herself to laugh. 

“And now here have the young ones . 
set out, and we remain. I often wonder 
if you and I had come together a quarter 
of a century ago, as seemed so natural — 
as I suppose everybody wished ——” 

“ Except ourselves,” said Mary, her 
heart fluttering, but putting forth all her 
most strenuous powers of self-command. 

“ Except—ourselves? Well, one nev- 
er knows éxactly what one did wish at 
that time,” said Richard; “everything 
that was least good, I suppose. We are 


very reasonable at our present age, Mary ; 
Suppose 


and I think we suit each other. 
you have me, now?” 

“Suppose — what?” she asked, with 
surprise. . 

“I think we suit each other; and my 
mother would be more pleased than 
words can tell. Suppose you have me, 
now?” 

He held out his hand to her, standing 
still; and she turned and looked at him 
steadily, gravely, the flutter utterly stilled 
in her heart. ' 

“No, Richard, thank you,” she said. 
“Tt is too late for that sort of thing 
now.” 

He shrugged his shoulders as he looked 
at her. “ Well—if you think so,” he 
said; and they walked together once 
more to the end of the terrace. I sup- 
pose he could have gone on quite steadily, 
as if nothing had happened; but Mary 
was not capable of this. When they 
turned again, she broke away from him, 
saying something incoherent about my 
lady calling her—which was not the 
case, of course. Mary found it unpleas- 
ant to be near him all day after this ; and 
in the languor of the waning afternoon, 
when all the guests were gone, she es- 
caped to the woods, where Dick followed 
her, anxious too to escape from his own 
thoughts. But yet what kind thoughts 
these were !—what an exquisite, gentle 
melancholy it was that moved poor Dick, 
infinitely sad, yet sweeter than being 
happy! He had a feeling for Violet 
which he had never had for any woman 
— which he believed he never would have 
again for any woman —and she was his 
brother’s wife, God bless her! Dick 
was right in that last thought. He would 
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never think of any other again, as he had 
thought of Vi; but for all that his wound 
was not a deadly wound, and his love 
was of the imagination rather than the 
heart. He did not mean to tell Miss 
Percival about it in so many words ; but 
she was an understanding woman, and 
could make a great deal out of a very 
little. She read him as clearly as if she 
had seen into his heart. And so, I think, 
she .did; and Dick’s heart was so soft 
that a great deal came out of it which he 
had never known to be there. Once only 
she startled him greatly by an abrupt ex- 
clamation. In the very midst of some- 
thing he was saying she broke out, inter- 
rupting him, in words of which he could 
not tell what they meart, or to whom 
they referred. 

“This is the one I used to think I 
knew!” cried Mary to herself. “I was 
not deceived, only too early for him. 
This is the one I knew!” 

Was she going out of her wits, the 
kind woman? But years after Dick had 
a glimmering of understanding as to what 
she meant. 

Before Richard went away he told his 
mother what had happened. He was too 
much a man of the world to believe for a 
moment that such a secret could be kept 
or that Mary would not tell; and it was 
one of his principles, when anything un- 
pleasant could be said about you, to take 
care to say it yourself. Just before he 
bade her good-bye, he told Lady Esk- 
side: “Don’t say I never try to please 
you, mother,” he said ; “I asked Mary to 

ave me on Val’s wedding-day sa 

“Richard! Lord bless us! and Mary 
said ——” 

“* No, thank you,’” said Richard, with 
a laugh ; and kissed his mother, and went 
away. 

Lady Eskside, very full of this strange 
intimation, walked down the avenue to 
meet the old lord on his return from the 
station whither he had accompanied his 
son. She took his arm and they walked 
up together. “The train was in time, 
for a wonder, and he’s off, Catherine,” 
said the old lord. “So now you and me 
must settle down, as it’s all over; and be 
thankful we have Dick to ‘stand by the 
old folks,’ as he says.” 

“Yes,” said my lady a little distratte ; 


“but I’ve something to tell you. Richard | 


asked Mary before he went away si 


“Asked Mary? What? 
told yougmy lady? She should not have 
told you; unless she consented, and I 
qoubt that,” said the old lord. 


And she. 
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“‘ He told me, and she refused. him. 
She was not blate to refuse my Richard. 
Should I say anything about it?” asked 
my lady, leaning heavily on her old lord’s 
arm, for the path was steep and tried 
them both. 

Lord Eskside laughed, his eyes twink- 
ling under his eyebrows. “They’re quits 
now, or more,” he said; “and I would 
not say but something might come of it 
yet.” 

The avenue was very steep; it tried 
them both as they went up slowly lean- 
ing on each other. When they stopped 
to take breath, they both spoke, the same 
thought coming to their minds at the 
same moment. “ The house will be dull 
without Val,” Lady Eskside said with a 
sigh. “When the bairns are gone, the 
house grows quiet,” said her husband. 
Then they set forth again and climbed 
the last turn to their own door, holding 
each other up with kind mutual pressure 
of their old arms. Both of them were 
beyond the measure of man’s years on 
earth. “The bairns come and the bairns 
go — but, thank God, you and me are still 
together, Catherine,” said the old lord. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
JARLS ERIC AND SVEIN. 


JARL ERICc, splendent with this vic- 
tory, not to speak of that over the Joms- 
burghers with his father long ago, was 
now made governor of Norway: gov- 
ernor or quasi-sovereign, with his brother, 
‘Jarl Svein, as partner, who, however, 
; took but little hand in governing ; — and, 
{under the patronage of Svein Double- 
| Beard and the then Swedish king (Olaf 
his name, Sigrid the Proud, his mother’s), 
jadministered it, they say, with skill and 
‘prudence for above fourteen years, 
| Tryggveson’s death is understood and 
‘laboriously computed to have happened 

in the year 1000; but there is no exact 
| chronology in these things, but a contin- 
ual uncertain guessing after such; so 
that one eye in history as regards them 
lis as if put out;— neither indeed have I 
yet had the luck to find any decipherable 
and intelligible map of Norway: so that 
the other eye of history is much blinded 
‘withal, and her path through those wild 
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regions and epochs is an extremely dim 
and chaotic one. An evil that much de- 
mands remedying, and especially wants 
some first attempt at remedying, by en- 
quirers into English history ; the whole 
period from Egbert, the first Saxon king 
of England, on to Edward the Confessor, 
the last, being everywhere completely 
interwoven with that of their mysterious, 
continually invasive “ Danes,” as they 
called them, and inextricably unintelligi- 
ble till these also get to be a little under- 
stood, and cease to be utterly dark, hid- 
eous, and mythical to us as they now are. 

King Olaf Tryggveson is the first 
Norseman who is expressly mentioned 
to have been in England by our English 
history books, new or old; and of him it 
is merely said that he had an interview 
with King Ethelred II. at Andover, of a 
pacific and friendly nature, — though it 
is absurdly added that the noble Olaf was 
converted to Christianity by that ex- 
tremely stupid royal person. Greater 
contrast ia an interview than in this at 
Andover, between heroic Olaf Trygg- 
veson and Ethelred the forever Unready, 
was not perhaps seen in the terrestrial 
planet that day. Olaf, or “ Olaus,” or 
* Anlaf,” as they name him, did “ engage 
on oath to Ethelred not to invade Eng- 


land any more,” and kept his promise, 


they farther say. Essentially a trath, as 
we already know, though the circumstan- 
ces were all different ; and the promise 
was to a devout high-priest, not to a 
crowned blockhead and cowardly do- 
nothing. One other “Olaus” I find 
mentioned in our books, two or three 
centuries before, at a time when there 
existed no such individual, not to speak 
of several Anlafs, who sometimes seem 
to mean Olaf, and still oftener to mean 
nobody possible. Which occasions not 
a little obscurity in our early history, 
says the learned Selden. A thing remedi- 
able, too, in which, if any Englishman of 
due genius (or even capacity for standing 
labour), who understood the Icelandic 
and Anglo-Saxon languages, would en- 
gage init, he might do a great deal of 
good, and bring the matter into a com- 
paratively lucid state. Vain aspirations, 
— or perhaps not altogether vain. 

At the time of Olaf Tryggveson’s 
death, and indeed long before, King 
Svein Double-Beard had always for chicf 
enterprise the conquest of England, and 
followed it by fits with extreme violence 
and impetus; often advancing largely 
towards a successful conclusion; but 
never, for thirteen years yet, getting it 
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concluded. He possessed long since all 
England north of Watling Street. That 
is to say, Northumberland, East Anglia 
(naturally full of Danish settlers by this 
time), were fixedly his; Mercia, his 
oftener than not; Wessex itself, with all 
the coasts, he was free to visit, and to 
burn and rob in at discretion. There or 
elsewhere, Ethelred the Unready had no 
battle in him whatever; and, for a forty 
years after the beginning of his reign, 
England excelled in anarchic stupidity, 
murderous devastation, utter misery, 
platitude, and sluggish contemptibility, 
all the countries one has read of. Ap- 
parently avery opulent country, too; a 
ready skill in such arts and fine arts as 
there were ; Svein’s very ships, they say, 
had their gold dragons, top-mast pennons- 
and other metallic splendours generally 
wrought for themin England. “ Unex- 
ampled prosperity” in the manufacture 
way not unknown there, it would seem! 
But co-existing with such spiritual bank- 
ruptcy as was also unexampled, one 
would hope. Read Lupus (Wulfstan), 
Archbishop of York’s amazing “ Sermon ” 
on the subject,* addressed to contem- 
porary audiences; setting forth such a 
state of things,—sons selling their 
fathers, mothers, and sisters as slaves to 
the Danish robber; themselves living in 
debauchery, blusterous gluttony, and 
depravity ; the details of which are well- 
nigh incredible, though clearly stated as 
things generally known,— the humour of 
these poor wretches sunk to a state of 
what we may call greasy desperation, 
“ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we 
die.” The manner in which they treated’ 
their own English nuns, if young, good- 
looking, and captive to the Danes ; buy- 
ing them on a kind of brutish or subter- 
brutish “ Greatest-Happiness Principle” 
(for the moment), and by a Joint-Stock 
arrangement (Limited), far transcends all 
human speech or imagination, and 
awakens in one the momentary red-hot 
thought, The Danes have served you right, 
ye accursed! The so-called soldiers, 
one finds made not the least fight any- 
where ; could make none, led and guided 
as they were: and the “ generals,” often 
enough traitors, always ignorant, and. 
blockheads, were in the habit, when ex- 
pressly commanded to fight, of taking 
physic, and declaring that nature was in- 
capable of castor-oil and battle both at 


* ‘This sermon was printed by Hearne, and is given 
also by Langebck in his excellent collection, Rerum 
Danicarum Scripiores Medii Givi. Hafnia, 1772- 
1534. 
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once. This ought to be explained a little 
to the modern English and their war- 
secretaries, who undertake the conduct 
of armies. The undeniable fact is, de- 
feat on defeat was the. constant fate of 
the English; during these forty years 
not one battle in which they were not 
beaten. No gleam of victory or real 
resistance till the noble Edmund Iron- 
side (whom it is always strange to me 
how such an Ethelred could produce for 
a son) made his appearance and ran his 
brief course, like a great and far-seen 
meteor, soon extinguished without result. 
No remedy for England in that base time, 
but yearly asking the victorious plunder- 
ing, burning, and murdering Danes, 
“How much money will you take to go 
away?” Thirty thousand pounds in 
silver, which the annual danegelt soon 
rose to, continued to be about the aver- 
age yearly sum, though generally on the 
increasing hand ; in the last year I think 
sit had risen to seventy-two thousand 
pounds in silver, raised yearly by a tax 
(income-tax of its kind, rudely levied), 
the worst of all remedies, good for the 
day only. Nay, there was one remedy 


still worse, which the miserable Ethelred 
once tried: that of massacring “all the 
Danes settled in England” (practically, 


of a few thousands or hundreds of them), 
by treachery and a kind of Sicilian Ves- 
pers. Which issued, as such things 
usually do, in terrible monition to you 
not to try the like again! Issued, name- 
ly, in redoubled fury on the Danish part ; 
new fiercer invasion by Svein’s Jarl 
Thorkel; then by Svein himself; which 
latter drove the miserable Ethelred, with 
wife and family into Normandy, to wife’s 
brother, the then duke there ; and ended 
that miserable struggle by Svein’s be- 
coming king of England himself. Of 
this disgraceful massacre, which it would 
appear has been immensely exaggerated 
in the English books, we can happily 
give the exact date (A.D. 1002); and also 
of Svein’s victorious accession (A.D. I013),* 
—pretty much the only benefit one gets 
out of contemplating such a set of ob- 
jects. . 

King Svein’s first act was to levya 
terribly increased income-tax for the 
payment of his army. Svein was levying 
it with a stronghanded diligence, but had 
not yet done levying it, when, at Gains- 
borough one night, he suddenly died; 
smitten dead, once used to be said, by 


* Kennet, i. 67; Rapin, i. 119, 121 (from the Saxon 
Chronicle both). ” Pre 
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St. Edmund, whilom murdered king of 
the East Angles ; who could not bear to 
see his shrine and monastery of St. 
Edmundsbury plundered by the tyrant’s 
tax-collectors, as they were on the point 
of being. In all ways impossible, how- 
ever,—Edmund’s own death did not 
occur till two years after Svein’s. 
Svein’s death, by whatever cfuse, befell 
1014; his fleet then lying in the Humber ; 
and only Knut,* his eldest son (hardly 
yet eighteen, count some), in charge of 
it; who, on short counsel, and arrange- 
ment about this questionable kingdom of 
his, lifted anchor; made for Sandwich, a 
safer station at the moment; “cut off the 
feet and noses ” (one shudders, and hopes 
not, there being some discrepancy about 
it!) of his numerous hostages that had 
been delivered to King Svein, set them 
ashore ;—and made for Denmark, his 
natural storehouse and stronghold, as 
the hopefullest first-thing he could do. 
Knut soon returned from Denmark, 
with increase of force sufficient for the 
English problem; which latter he now 
soon ended in a victorious, and essen- 
tially, for himself and chaotic England, 
beneficent manner. Became widely | 
known by-and-by, there and elsewhere, 
as Knut the Great; and is thought by 
judges of our own day to have really 
merited that title. A most nimble, sharp- 
striking, clear-thinking, prudent and ef- 
fective man, who regulated this dismem- 
bered and distracted England in its 
Church matters, in its State matters, like 
a real king. Had a standing army 
(House Carles), who were well paid, well 
drilled and disciplined, capable of in- 
stantly quenching insurrection or break- 
age of the peace; and piously endeav- 
oured (with a signal earnestness, and 
even devoutness, if we look well) to do 
justice to all men, and to make all men 
rest satisfied with justice. In a word, he 
successfully strapped up, by every true 
method and regulation, this miserable, 
dislocated, and dissevered mass of bleed- 
ing anarchy into something worthy to be 
called an England again ; — only that he 
died too soon, and asecond “ Conqueror ” 
of us, still weightier of structure, and 
under improved auspices, became pos- 
sible, and was needed here! To appear- 
ance, Knut himself was capable of being 
a Charlemagne of England and the North 
(as has been already said or quoted), had 
he only lived twice as long as he did. 


_* Knut born a.p. 988 according to Munch’s calculae 
tion (ii, 126). 
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But his whole sum of years seems not to 
have exceeded forty. His father Svein 
of the Fork-beard is reckoned to have 
been fifty to sixty when St. Edmund 
finished him at Gainsborough. We now 
return to Norway, ashamed of this long 
circuit which has been a truancy more or 
less. 


CHAPTER IX. 


KING OLAF THE THICK-SET’S VIKING 
DAYS. 


K1InG HARALD GRANSKE, who, with 
another from Russia accidentally lodging 
beside him, got burned to death in Swe- 
den, courting that unspeakable Sigrid 
the Proud,—was third-cousin or so to 
Tryggve, father of our heroic Olaf. Ac- 
curately counted, he is great-grandson of 
Bjorn the Chapman, first of Haarfagr’s 
sons whom Eric Blood-axe made away 
with. His little “kingdom,” as he called 
it, was a district named the Greenland 
(Greneland); he himself was one of 
those little Haarfagr kinglets whom 


Hakon Jarl was content to leave reigning, 
since they would keep the peace with 
him. Harald had a loving wife of his 
own, Aasta the name of her, soon expect- 
ing the birth of her and his pretty babe, 


named Olaf,—at the time he went on 
that deplorable Swedish adventure, the 
foolish, fated creature, and ended self 
and kingdom altogether. Aasta was 
greatly shocked ; composed herself how- 
ever; married a new husband, Sigurd 
Syr,a kinglet, and a great-grandson of 
Harald Fairhair,a man of great wealth, 
prudence, and influence in those coun- 
tries ; in whose house, as favourite and 
well-beloved stepson, little Olaf was 
wholesomely and skilfully brought up. 
In Sigurd’s house he had, withal, a spe- 
cial tutor entertained for him, one Rane, 
known as Rane the Far-travelled, by 
whom he could be trained, from the ear- 
liest basis, in Norse accomplishments 
and arts. New children came, one or 
two; but Olaf, from his mother, seems 
always to have known that he was the 
edistinguished and royal article there. 
One day his foster-father, hurrying to 
leave home on business, hastily bade 
Olaf, no other being by, saddle his horse 
for him. Olaf went out with the saddle, 
chose the biggest he-goat about, saddled 
that, and brought it to the door by way 
of horse. Old Sigurd, a most grave man, 
grinned sardonically at the sight. “ Ha, 
I see thou hast no mind to take com- 





mands from me; thou art of too higha 
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humour to take commands.” To which, 
says Snorro, Boy Olaf answered little 
except by laughing, till Sigurd saddled 
for himself, and rode away. His mother 
Aasta appears to have been a thoughtful, 
prudent woman, though always with a 
fierce royalism at the bottom of her mem- 
ory, and a secret implacability on that 
head. 

At the age of twelve Olaf went to sea ; 
furnished with a little fleet, and skilful 
sea-counsellor, expert old Rane, by his 
foster-father, and set out to push his 
fortune in the world. Rane was steers- 
man and counsellor in these incipient 
times; but the crew always called Olaf 
“king,” though at first, as Snorro thinks, 
except it were in the hour of battle, he 
merely pulled an oar. He cruised and 
fought in this capacity on many seas and 
shores; passed several years, perhaps 
till the age of nineteen or twenty, in this 
wild element and way of life; fighting al- 
ways in a glorious and distinguished 
manner. In the hour of battle, diligent 
enough “to amass property,” as the vi- 
kings termed it; and in the long days 
and nights of sailing, given over, it is 
likely, to his own thoughts and the un- 
fathomable dialogue with the ever-moan- 
ing brine: not the worst High School a 
man could have, and indeed infinitely 
preferable to the most that are going 
even now, for a high and deep young 
soul, 

His first distinguished expedition was 
to Sweden: natural to go thither first, to 
avenge his poor father’s death, were it 
nothing more. Which he did, the skalds 
say, ina distinguished manner; making 
victorious and handsome battle for him- 
self, in entering Maelare Lake; and in 
getting out of it again, after being frozen 
there all winter, showing still more sur- 
prising, almost miraculous contrivance 
and dexterity. This was the first of his 
glorious victories ; of which the skalds 
reckon up some fourteen or thirteen very 
glorious indeed, mostly in the western 
and southern countries, most of all in 
England; till the name of Olaf Harald- 
son became quite famous in the viking 
and strategic world. He seems really to 
have learned the secrets of his trade, and 
to have been, then and afterwards, for 
vigilance, contrivance, valour, and 
promptitude of execution, a superior fight- 
er. Several exploits recorded of him be- 
token in simple forms what may be called 
a military genius, 

The principal, and to us the alone in- 
teresting, of his exploits seem to have 
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lain in England, and, what is further not- 
able, always on the anti-Svein side. Eng- 
lish. books do not mention him at all that 
I can find; but it is fairly credible that, 
as the Norse records report, in the end 
of Ethelred’s reign, he was the ally or 
hired general of Ethelred, and did a great 
deal of sea-fighting, watching, sailing, and 
sieging for this miserable king and Ed- 
mund Ironside, hisson. Snorro says ex- 
pressly, London, the impregnable city, 
had to be besieged again for Ethelred’s 
behoof (in the interval between Svein’s 
death and young Knut’s getting back 
from Denmark), and that our Olaf Har- 
aldson was the great engineer and _ victo- 
rious captor of London on that singular 
occasion,— London captured for the first 
time. The bridge, as usual, Snorro says, 
offered almost insuperable obstacles. 
But the engineering genius of Olaf con- 
trived huge “ platforms of wainscoting” 
(old walls of wooden houses, in fact), 
“bound together by withes;” these, 
carried steadily aloft above the ships, will 
(thinks Olaf) considerably secure them 
and us from the destructive missiles, big 
boulder stones, and other mischief pro- 
fusely showered down on us, till we get 
under the bridge with axes and cables 
and do some good upon it. Olaf’s plan 
was tried; most of the other ships, in 
spite of their wainscoting and withes, re- 
coiled on reaching the bridge, so destruct- 
ive were the boulder and other missile 
showers. But Olaf’s ships and self got 
actually under the bridge ; fixed all man- 
ner of cables there; and then, with the 
river-current in their favour, and the fright- 
ened ships raliying to kelp in this safer 
part of the enterprise, tore out the im- 
portant piles and props and fairly broke 
the poor bridge, wholly or partly, down 
into the river, and‘its Danish defenders 
into immediate surrender. That is Snor- 
ro’s account. 

On a previous occasion, Olaf had been 
deep in a hopeful combination with 
Ethelred’s two younger sons, Alfred and 
Edward, afterwards King Edward the 
Contessor: That they two should sally 
out from Normandy in strong forCe, 
unite with Olaf in ditto, and, landing 
on the Thames, do something effectual 
for themselves. But impedimentS, bad 
weather or the like, disheartened the poor 
princes, and it came to nothing. Olaf 
was much in Normandy, what they then 
called Walland; a man held in honour 
by those Norman dukes. 

What amount of “property” he had 
amassed I do not know, but could prove, 
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were it necessary, that he had acquired 
some tactical or even strategic faculty and 
real talent for war. At Lymfjord, in Jut- 
land, but some years after this (A.D. 1027), 
he had a sea-battle with the great Knut 
himself,— ships combined with flood- 
gates, with roaring, artificial deluges; 


right well managed by King Olaf; which 
were within a hair’s-breadth of destroy- 
ing Knut, now become a king and great; 
and did in effect send him instantly run- 
But of this more particularly by 


ning. 
and by. 

What still more surprises me is the 
mystery, where Olaf, in this wandering, 
fighting, sea-roving life, acquired his 
deeply religious feeling, his intense 
adherence to the Christian faith. I 
suppose it had been in England, where 
many pious persons, priestly and other, 
were still to be met with, that Olaf had 
gathered these doctrines; and that in 
those his unfathomable dialogues with 
the ever-moaning brine, they had struck 
root downwards in the soul of him, and 
borne fruit upwards to the degree so con- 
spicuous afterwards. It is certain he be- 
came a deeply pious man during these 
long viking cruises ; and directed all his 
strength, when strength and autiority 
were lent him, to establishing the Chris- 
tian religion in his country and suppress- 
ing and abolishing vikingism there ; both 
of which objects, and their respective 
worth and unworth, he must himself have 
long known so well. 

It was well on in A.D. 1016 that Knut 
gained his last victory, at Ashdon, in 
Essex, where the earth-pyramids and an- 
tique church near by still testify the 
thankful piety of Knut,— or, at lowest, his 
joy at having woz instead of lost.and per- 
ished, as he was near doing there. And 
it was still this same year when the noble 
Edmund Ironside, after forced partition- 
treaty “in the Isle of Alney,” got scan- 
dalous!y murdered, and Knut became 
indisputable sole king of England, and 
decisively settled himself to his work of 
governing there. In the year before 
either of which events, while all still 
hung uncertain for Kaut, and even Eric 
Jarl of Norway had to be summoned in 
aid of him,—in that year tors, as one 
might naturally guess, and as all iceland- 
ic hints and indications lead us to date 
the thing, Oiaf had decided to give up 
vikingism in all its forms; to return to 
Norway and try whether he could not as- 
sert the place and career that belonged 
to him there. Jarl Eric had vanished 
with all his war-forces towards Englaad, 
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leaving only a boy, Hakon, as successor, 
and Svein, his own brother,— a quiet man, 
who had always avoided war. Olaf land- 
ed in Norway without obstacle; but de- 
cided to be quiet till he had himself ex- 
amined and consulted friends. 

His reception by his mother Aasta was 
of the kindest and proudest, and is lov- 
ingly described by Snorro. A pretty 
idyllic or epic piece, of Morse Homeric 
type: How Aasta, hearing of her son’s 
advent, set all her maid and menials to 
‘work at the top of their speed; de- 
spatched a runner to the harvest-field, 
where her husband Sigurd was, to warn 
him to come home and dress. How Si- 
gurd was standing among his harvest- 
folk, reapers and binders; and what he 
had on,—broad slouch hat, with veii 
(against the midges), blue kirtle, hose of 
I forget what colour, with laced boots ; 
and in his hand a stick with silver head 
and ditto ring upon it;—a personable 
old gentleman of the eleventh century in 
those parts. Sigurd was cautious, pru- 
dentially cunctatory, though heartily 
friendly in his counsel to Olaf, as to the 
king-question. Aasta had a Spartan tone 
in her wild maternal heart ; and assures 
Olaf that she, with a half-reproachful 


glance towards Sigurd, will stand by him 


to the death in this his just and noble en- 
terprise. Sigurd promises to consult 
farther in his neighbourhood, and to cor- 
respond by messages ; the result is, Olaf, 
resolutely pushing forward himself, re- 
solves to calla Thing, and openly claim 
his kingship there. The Thing was it- 
self willing enough: opposition parties 
do here and there bestir themselves ; but 
Olaf is always swifter than they. Five 
kinglets somewhere in the Uplands,* — 
all descendants of Haarfagr ; but averse 
to break the peace, which Jarl Eric and 
Hakon Jarl both have always willingly 
allowed to peaceable people,— seem to be 
the main opposition party. These five 
take the field against Olaf with what force 
they have; Olaf, one night, by beautiful 
celerity and strategic practice which a 
Friedrich or a Turenne might have ap- 
proved, surrounds these fiive ; and when 
morning breaks, there is nothing for them 
but either death or else instant surren- 
der, and swearing of fealty to King Olaf. 
Which latter branch of the alternative 
they gladly accept, the whole five of them, 
and go home again. 

This was a beautiful bit of war-practice 





* Snorro, Laing’s Translation, vol. ii. p. 31 ef seg-y | 
will minutely specify. 
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by King Olaf on land. By another stroke 
still more compendious at sea he had al- 
ready settled poor young Hakon, and 
made him peaceable for a long while. 
Olaf, by diligent quest and spy-messa- 
ging, had ascertained that Hakon, just 
returning from Denmark and farewell to 
papa and Knut, both now under way for 
England, was coasting north towards 
Trondhjem; and intended on or about 
such a day to land in such and sucha 
fjord towards the end of this Trondhjem 
voyage. Olaf at once mans two big ships, 
steers through the narrow mouth of said 
fjord, moors one ship on the north shore, 
another on the south ; fixes a strong ca- 
ble, well sunk under water, to the cap- 
stans of these two; and in all quietness 
waits for Hakon. Before many hours, 
Hakon’s royal or quasi-royal barge steers 
gaily into this fjord ; is a little surprised, 
perhaps, to see within the jaws of it two 
big ships at anchor; but steers gallantly 
along, nothing doubting. Olaf, with a 
signal of “ All hands,” works his two cap- 
stans ; has the cable up high enough at 
the right moment, catches with it the 
keel of poor Hakon’s barge, upsets it, 
empties it wholly into the sea. Wholly 
into the sea; saves Hakon, however, and 
his people from drowning, and brings 
them on board. His dialogue with poor 
young Hakon, especially poor young Ha- 
kon’s responses, is very pretty. Shall I 
give it, out of Snorro, and let the reader 
take it for as authentic as he can? Itis 
at least the true image of it in authentic 
Snorro’s head, little more than two cen 
turies later. 


Jarl Hakon was led up to the king’s ship. 
He was the handsomest man that could be 
seen. He had long hair, as fine as silk, bound 
about his head with a gold ornament. When 
+ sat down in the forehold the king said to 

im: 

King. —It is not false, what is said of your 
family, that ye are handsome people to look 
at; but now your luck has deserted you. 

Hakon. —\t has always been the case that 
success is changeable ; and there is no luck in 
the matter. It has gone with your family as 
with mine to have by turns the better lot. I 
am little beyond childhood in years; and at 
any rate we could not have defended ourselves, 
as we did not expect any attack on the way. 
It may turn out better with us another time. 

King. — Dost thou not apprehend that thou 
art in such a condition that, hereafter, there 
can be neither victory nor defeat for thee ? 

Hakon. — That is what only thou canst de- 
termine, king, according to thy pleasure. 

King. — What wilt thou give me, jarl, if 


| for this time I let thee gd, whole and unhurt? 
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Hakon. — What wilt thou take, king ? 

King. — Nothing, except that thou shalt 
leave the country; give up thy kingdom; and 
take an oath that thou wilt never go into 
battle against me.* 


Jarl Hakon accepted the generous 
terms ; went to England and King Knut, 
and kept his bargain for a good few 
years ; though he was at last driven, by 
pressure of King Knut, to violate it, — 
little to his profit, as we shall see. One 
victorious naval battle with Jarl Svein, 
Hakon’s uncle, and his adherents, who 
fled to Sweden, after his beating, — bat- 
tle not difficult toa skilful, hard-hitting 
king, — was pretty much all the actual 
fighting Olaf had to do in this enterprise. 
He various times met angry Bonders and 
refractory Things with arms in their hand ; 
but by skilful, firm management, — per- 
fectly patient, but also perfectly ready to 
be active, —he mostly managed without 
coming to strokes; and was universally 
recognized by Norway as its real king. 
A promising young man, and fit to bea 
king, thinks Snorro. Only of middle 
stature, almost rather shortish ; but firm- 
standing, and stout-built; so that they 
got to call him Olaf the Thick (meaning 
Olaf the Thick-se¢, or Stout-built), though 
his final epithet among them was infi- 
nitely higher. For the rest, “a comely, 
earnest, prepossessing look ; beautiful yel- 
low hair in quantity ; broad, honest face, 
of a complexion pure as snow and rose ;.” 
and finally (or firstly) “the brightest eyes 
in the world; such that, in his anger, no 
man could stand them.” He had a heavy 
task ahead, and needed all his qualities 
and fine gifts to get it done. 


CHAPTER X, 
REIGN OF KING OLAF THE SAINT, 


THE late two jarls, now gone about 
their business, had both been baptized, 
and called themselves Christians. But 
during their government they did noth- 
ing in the conversion way; left every 
man to choose his own god or gods; so 
that some had actually two, the Christian 
God by land, and at sea Thor, whom they 
considered safer in that element. And 
in effect the mass of the people had fal- 
len back into a sluggish heathenism or 
half-heathenism, the life-labour of Olaf 
Tryggveson lying ruinous or almost quite 
overset. The new Olaf, son of Harald, 
set himself with all his strength to mend 
such a state of matters; and stood by 


* Snorro, vol. ii. pp. 24-5. 
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his enterprise to the end, as the one 
highest interest, including all others, for 
his people and him. His method was by 
no means soft; on the contrary, it was 
hard, rapid, severe,—somewhat on the 
model of Tryggveson’s, though with. 
more of dishoping and preaching super- 
added. Yet still there was a great deal 
of mauling, vigorous punishing, and an 
entire intolerance of these two things: 
heathenism and sea-robbery, at least of 
sea-robbery in the old style; whether 
in the style we moderns still practice, 
and call privateering, I do not quite know. 
But vikingism proper had to cease in Nor- 
way ; still more, heathenism, und@r penal- 
ties too severe to be borne ; death, mutila- 
tion of limb, not to mention forfeiture and 
less rigorous coercion. Olaf was inexor- 
able against violation of the law. “Too 
severe,” cried many; to whom one an- 
swers, “ Perhaps in part yes, perhaps also 
in great part zo, depends altogether on 
the previous question, how far the law was 
the eternal one of God Almighty in the 
universe, how far the law merely of Olaf 
(destitute of right inspiration) left to his 
own passions and whims ?” 

Many were the jangles Olaf had with 
the refractory heathen Things and Iron- 
beards of a new generation: very curious 
to see. Scarcely ever did it come to 
fighting between king and Thing, though 
often enough near it; but the Thing dis- 
cerning, as it usually did in time, that the 
king was stronger in men, seemed to say 
unanimously to itself, ‘We have lost, 
then; baptize us, we must burn our old 
gods and conform.” One new feature 
we do slightly discern: here and there a 
touch of theological argument on the 
heathen side. At one wild Thing, far up 
in the Dovrefjeld, of a very heathen tem- 
per, there was much of that; not to be 
quenched by King Olaf at the moment; 
so that it had to be adjourned till the 
morrow, and again till the next day. 
Here are some traits of it, much abridged 
from Snorro, who gives a highly punctual 
account, which vividly represents Olaf’s 
posture and manner of proceeding in 
such intricacies. 

The chief Ironbeard on this occasion 
was one Gudbrand, a very rugged peas- 
ant; who, says Snorro, was like a king 
in that district. Some days before, King 


Olaf, intending areligious Thing in those 
deeply heathen parts, with alternative of 
Christianity or conflagration, is reported, 
on looking down into the valley and the 
beautiful village of Loar standing there, 
to have said wistfully, “‘ What a pity it is 
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that so beautiful a village should be 
burnt!” Olaf sent out his message- 
token all the same, however, and met 
Gudbrand and an immense assemblage, : 
whose humour towards him was uncom-; 
pliant to a high degree indeed. Judge 
by this preliminary specch of Gudbrand 
to his Thing-people, while Olaf was not 
yet arrived, but only advancing, hardly 
got to Breeden on the other side of the 
hill: “ A man has come to Loar who is 
called Olaf,” saids Gudbrand, “and will 
force upon us another faith than we had 
before, and will break in pieces all our 
gods. He says he has a much greater 
and more powerful god; and it is won- 
derful that the earth does not burst asun- 
der under him, or that our god lets him 
go about unpunished when he dares to 
talk such things. I know this for certain, 
that if we carry Thor, who has always 
stood by us, out of our temple that is 
standing upon this farm, Olaf’s god will} 
melt away, and he and his men be made 
nothing as soon as Thor looks upon 
them.” Whereupon the Bonders all 
shouted as one man, “ Yea!” 

Which tremendous message they even 
forwarded to Olaf, by Gudbrand’s young- 
er son at the head of seven hundred 
armed men ; but did not terrify Olaf with 
it, who, on the contrary, drew up his 
troops, rode himself at the head of them, 
and began a speech to the Bonders, in 
which he invited them to adopt Chris- 
tianity as the one true faith for mortals. 

Far from consenting to this, the Bon- 
ders raised a general shout, smiting at the 
same time their shields with their weap- 
ons; but Olaf’s men advancing on them 
swiftly, and flinging spears, they turned 
and ran, leaving Gudbrand’s son behind, 
a prisoner, to whom Olaf gave his life: 
“Go home nowto thy father, and tell 
him I mean to be with him soon.” 

The son goes accordingly, and advises 
his father not to face Olaf; but Gud- 
brand angrily replies: “ Ha, coward! I 
see thou, too, art taken by the folly that 
man is going about with;” and is re- 
solved to fight. That night, however, 
Gudbrand has a most remarkable dream, 
or vision — A man surrounded by light, 
bringing great terror with him, who warns 
Gudbrand against doing battle with Olaf. 
“If thou dost, thou and all thy people 
will fall; wolves will drag away thee and 
thine, ravens will tear thee in stripes!” 
And lo, in telling this to Thord Potbelly, 
it is found that to Thord also has come 
the self-same terrible apparition! Better: 
propose truce to Olaf (who seems to have 
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these dreadful ghostly powers on his 
side), and the holding of a Thing, to dis- 
cuss matters between us. Thing assem- 
bles, on a day of heavy rain. Being all 
seated, uprises King Olaf, and informs 
them: “The people of Lesso, Loar, and 
Vaage, have accepted Christianity, and 
broken down their idol-houses; they be- 
lieve now in the true God, who has 
made heaven and earth, and knows all 
things ;” and sits down again without 
more words, 


Gudbrand replies, “ We know nothing about 
him of whom thou speakest. Dost thou call 
him God, whom neither thou nor any one else 
can see? But we have a god who can be 
seen every day, although he is not out to-day 
because the weather is wet, and he will ap- 
pear to thee terrible and very grand; and I 
expect that fear will mix with thy very blood 
when he comes into the Thing. But since 
thou sayest thy god is so great, let him make 
it so that to-morrow we have a cloudy day, 
but without rain, and then let us meet again.” 

The king accordingly returned home to his 
lodging, taking Gudbrand’s son as a hostage ; 
but he gave them a man as hostage in ex- 
change. In the evening the king asked Gud- 
brand’s son what their god was like? He 
replied that he bore the likeness of Thor; had 
a hammer in his hand; was of great size, but 
hollow within ; and had a high stand, upon 
which he stood when he was out. “ Neither 
gold nor silver are wanting about him, and 
every day he receives four cakes of bread, 
besides meat.” They then went to bed; but 
the king watched all night in prayer. When 
day dawned the king went to mass; then to 
table, and from thence to the Thing. The 
weather was such as Gudbrand desired. Now 
the bishop stood up in his choir-robes, with 
bishop’s coif on his head, and bishop’s crosier 
in his hand. He spoke to the Bonders of the 
true faith, told the many wonderful acts of 
God, and concluded his speech well. 

Thord Potbelly replies, “ Many things we 
are told of by this learned man with the staff 
in his hand, crooked at the top like a ram’s 
horn. But since you say, comrades, that your 
god is so powerful, and can do so many won- 
ders, tell him to make it clear sunshime to- 
morrow forenoon, and then we shall meet here 
again, and do one of two things, —either 
agree with you about this business, or fight 
you.” And they separated for the day. 


Over night the king instructed Kolbein 
the Strong, an immense fellow, the same 
who killed Gunhild’s two brothers, that 
he, Kolbein, must stand next him to- 
morrow; people must go down to where 
the ships of the Bonders lay, and punc- 
tually bore holes in every one of them; 
ztem, to the farms where their horses 
were, and punctually unhalter the whole 
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of them, and let them loose: all which 
was done. Snorro continues : — 


Now the king was in prayer all night, be- 
seeching God of his goodness and mercy to 
release him from evil. When mass was 
ended, and morning was gray, the king went 
to the Thing. When he came thither, some 
Bonders had already arrived, and they saw a 
great crowd coming along, and bearing among 
them a huge man’s image, glancing with gold 
and silver. When the Bonders who were at 
the Thing saw it, they started up, and bowed 
themselves down before the ugly idol. There- 
upon it was set down upon the Thing-field ; 
and on the one side of it sat the Bonders, and 
on the other the king and his people. 

Then Dale Gudbrand stood up and said, 
“Where now, king, is thy god? I think he 
will now carry his head lower; and neither 
thou, nor the man with the horn, sitting be- 
side thee there, whom thou callest bishop, are 
so bold to-day as on the former days. For 
now our god, who rules over all, is come, and 
looks on you with an angry eye; and nowI 
see well enough that ye are terrified, and 
scarcely dare raise your eyes. Throw away 
now all your opposition, and believe in the 
god who has your fate wholly in his hands,” 

The king now whispers to Kolbein the 
Strong, without the Bonders perceiving it, 
“ If it come so in the course of my speech that 
the Bonders look another way than towards 
their idol, strike him as hard as thou canst 
with thy club.” 

The king then stood up and spoke : “ Much 


chast thou talked to us this morning, and 


greatly hast thou wondered that thou canst 
not see our God; but we expect that he will 
soon come to us. Thou wouldst frighten us 
with thy god, who is both blind and deaf, and 
cannot even move about without being car- 
ried ; but now I expect it will be but a short 
time before he meets his fate: for turn your 
eyes towards the east,— behold our God ad- 
vancing in great light.” 

The sun was rising, and all turned to look. 
At that moment Kolbein gave their god a 
stroke, so that he quite burst asunder ; and 
there ran out of him mice as big almost as cats, 
and reptiles and adders. The Bonders were 
so terrified that some fled to their ships; but 
when they sprang out upon them the ships 
filled with water, and could not get away. 
Others ran to their horses, but could not find 
them. The king then ordered the Bonders to 
be called together, saying he wanted to sveak 
with them, on which the Bonders came back, 
and the Thing was again seated. 

The king rose up and said, “‘I do not un- 
derstand what your noise and running mean. 
You yourselves see what your god can do,-— 
the idol you adorned with gold and silver, and 
brought meat and provisions to, You see 
now that the protecting powers, who used and 
got good of ail that, were the mice and adders, 
the reptiles and lizards ; and surely they do ill 
who.trust te such, and will not abandon this 
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folly. Take now your gold and ornaments 
that are lying strewed on the grass, and give 
them to your wives and daughters, but never 
hang them hereafter upon stocks and stones, 
Here are two conditions between us to choose 
upon : either accept Christianity, or fight this 
very day, and the victory be to them to whom 
the God we worship gives it.” 

Then Dale Gudbrand stood up and said, 
“We have sustained great damage upon our 
god ; but since he will not help us, we will 
believe in the God whom thou believest in.” 

Then all received Christianity. The bishop 
baptized Gudbrand and his son. King Olaf 
and Bishop Sigurd left behind them teachers ; 
and they who met as enemies parted as friends, 
And afterwards Gudbrand built a church in 
the valley.* 


Olaf was by no mcans an unmerciful 
man,—much the reverse where he saw 
good cause. There was a wicked old 
King Raerik, for example, one of those 
five kinglets, whom, with their bits of 
armaments, Olaf by stratagem had sur- 
rounded one night, and at once bagged 
and subjected when morning rose, all of 
them consenting ; all of them except this 
Raerik, whom Olaf, as the readiest sure 
course, took home with him; blinded, 
and kept in his own house ; finding there 
was no alternative but that or death to 
the obstinate old dog, who was a kind of 
distant cousin withal, and could not con- 
scientiously be killed. Stone-blind old 
Raerik was not always in murderous 
humour. Indeed, for most part he 
wore a placid, conciliatory aspect, and 
said shrewd, amusing things; but had 
thrice over tried, with amazing cunning 
of contrivance, though stone-blind, to 
thrust a dagger into Olaf, and the last 
time had all but succeeded. So that, as 
Olaf still refused to have him killed, it 
had become a problem what was to be 
done with him. Olaf’s good humour, as 
well as his quiet, ready sense and practi- 
cality, are manifested in his final settle- 
ment of this Raerik problem. Olaf’s 
laugh, I can perceive, was not so loud as 
Tryggveson’s, but equally hearty, coming 
from the bright mind of him! 

Besides blind Raerik, Olaf had in his 
household one Thorarin, an Icelander; 
a remarkably ugly man, says Snorro, but 
a far-travelled, shrewdly observant, loyal- 
minded, and good-humoured person, * 
whom Olaf liked to talk with. “ Remark- 
ably ugly,” says Snorro, “especially in 
his hands and feet, which were large and 
ill-shaped to a degree.” One morning 
Thorarin, who, with other trusted ones, 


* Snorro, vol. ii. pp. 156-161. 
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slept in Olaf’s apartment, was lazily doz- 
ing and yawning, and had stretched one 
of his feet out of the bed before the king 
awoke. The foot was still there when 
Olaf did open his bright eyes, which in- 
stantly lighted on this foot. 

“ Well, here is a foot,” says Olaf, gaily, 
“ which one seldom sees the match of; I 
durst venture there is not another so ugly 
in this city of Nidaros.” 

“Ha, king!” said Thorarin, “there 
are few things one cannot match if one 
seek long and take pains. I would bet, 
with thy permission, king, to find an 
uglier.” 

“Done!” cried Olaf. Upon which 
Thorarin stretched out the other foot. 

“ A still uglier,” cried he ; “for it has 
lost the little toe.” 

“Ho, ho!” said Olaf; “but it is I who 
have gained the bet. The /ess of an ugly 
thing the less ugly, not the more!” 

Loyal Thorarin respectfully submitted. 

“ What is tc be my penalty, then? The 
king it is that nust decide.” 

“To take me that wicked old Raerik to 
Leif Ericson in Greenland.” 

Which the Icelander did; leaving two 
vacant seats henceforth at Olaf’s table. 
Leif Ericson, son of Eric, discoverer of 
America, quietly managed Raerik hence- 
forth; sent him to Iceland, —I think to 
father Eric himself; certainly to some 
safe hand there, in whose house, or in 
some still quieter neighbouring lodging, 
at his own choice, old Raerik spent the 
last three years of his life in a perfectly 
quiescent manner. 

Olaf’s struggles in the matter of re- 
ligion had actually settled that question 
in Norway. By these rough methods of 
his, whatever we may think of them, 
heathenism had got itself smashed dead ; 
and was no more heard of in that coun- 
try. Olaf himself was evidently a highly 
devout and pious man ;— whosoever is 
born with Olaf’s temper now will still 
find, as Olaf did, new and infinite field 
for it! Christianity in Norway had the 
like fertility as in other countries; or 
even rose to a higher, and what Dahlmann 
thinks, exuberant pitch, in the course of 
the two centuries which followed that of 
Olaf. Him all testimony represents to 
us as a most righteous no less than most 
religious king. Continually vigilant, just, 
and rigorous was Olaf’s administration 
of the laws ; repression of robbery, pun- 
ishment of injustice, stern repayment of 
evil-doers, wherever he could lay hold of 
them. 

Among the Bonder or opulent class, 
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and indeed everywhere, for the poor too 
can be sinners and need punishment, 
Olaf had, by this course of conduct, nat- 
urally made enemies. His severity so 
visible to all, and the justice and infinite 
beneficence of it so invisible except to a 
very few. But, at any rate, the first ten 
years of his life were victorious to the 
end, had it not been intersected, and in- 
terfered with, by King Knut in Ads far 
bigger orbit and current of affairs and 
interests. Knut’s English affairs and 
Danish being all settled to his mind, he 
seems, especially after that year of pil- 
grimage to Rome, and association with ° 
the pontiffs and kaisers of the world on 
that occasion, to have turned his more 
particular attention upon Norway, and 
the claims he himself had there. Jarl 
Hakon, too, sister’s son of Knut, and 
always well seen by him, had long been 
busy in this direction, much forgetful of 
that oath to Olaf when his barge got 
canted over by the cable of two capstans, 
and his life was given him, not without 
conditions altogether ! 

About the year 1026 there arrived two 
splendid persons out of England, bearing 
King Knut the Great’s letter and seal, 
with a message, likely enough to be far 
from welcome to Olaf. For some days 
Olaf refused to see them or their letter, 
shrewdly guessing what the purport would 
be. Which indeed was couched in mild 
language, but of sharp meaning enough : 
a notice to King Olaf, namely, That Nor- 
way was properly, by just heritage, Knut 
the Great’s ; and that Olaf must become 
the great Knut’s liegeman, and pay tribute 
to him, or worse would follow. King 
Olaf, listening to these two splendid per- 
sons and their letter, in indignant silence 
till they quite ended, made answer: 
“‘T have heard say, by old accounts there 
are, that King Gorm of Denmark” (Blue- 
tooth’s father, Knut’s great-grandfather) 
“was considered but a small king ; having 
Denmark only and few people to rule 
over. But the kings who succeeded him 
thought that insufficient for them; and it 
has since come so far that King Knut 
rules over both Denmark and England, 
and has conquered for himself a part of 
Scotland. And now he claims also my 
paternal bit of heritage; cannot be con- 
tented without that too. Does he wish 
to rule over all the countries of the 
North? Can he eat up all the ‘kale in 
England itself, this Knut the Great? 
He shall do that, and reduce his England 
to a desert, before I lay my head in his 
hands or show him any other kind of vas- 
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salage. And so I bid a tell him these 


my words: I will defend Norway with 
battle-axe and sword as long as life is 
given me, and will pay tax to no man for 
my kingdom.” Words which naturally 
irritated Knut to a high degree. 

Next year accordingly (year 1027) tenth 
or eleventh year of Olaf’s reign, there 
came bad rumours out of England: That 
Knut was equipping an immense army, 
—land-army, and such a fleet as had 
never sailed before; Knut’s own ship 
in it,—a Gold Dragon with no fewer 
than sixty benches of oars. Olaf and the 
king of Sweden, whose sister he had mar- 
ried, well guessed whither this armament 
was bound. They were friends withal, 
they recognized their common peril in 
this imminence; and had, in repeated 
consultations, taken measures the best 
that their united skill (which I find was 
mainly Olaf’s, but loyally accepted by the 
other) could suggest. It was in this year 
that Olaf (with his Swedish king assist- 
ing) did his grand feat upon Knut in 
Lymfjord of Jutland, which was already 
spoken of. The special circumstances of 
which were these: 

Knut’s big armament arriving on the 
Jutish coasts too late in the season, and 
the coast-country lying all plundered into 
temporary wreck by the two Norse kings 
who shrank away on sight of Knut, there 
was nothing could be done upon them by 
Knut this year,—or, if anything, what? 
Knut’s ships ran into Lymfjord, the safe- 
sheltered frith, or intricate long straggle 
of friths and straits, which almost cuts 
Jutland in two in that region; and lay 
safe, idly rocking on the waters there, 
uncertain what to do farther. At last he 
steered in his big ship and some others, 
leeper into the interior of Lymfjord, 
deeper and deeper onwards to the mouth 
of a big river called the Helge (He/ge-aa, 
the Holy River, not discoverable in my 
poor maps, but certainly enough still ex- 
isting and still flowing somewhere among 
those intricate straits and friths), towards 
the bottom of which Helge River, lay, in 
some safe nook, the small combined 
Swedish and Norse fleet, under the 
charge of Onund, the Swedish king, while 
at the top or source, which is a biggish 
mountain-lake, King Olaf had been do- 
ing considerable engineering works, well 
suited to such an occasion, and was now 
ready at a moment’s notice. Knut’s fleet 
having idly taken station here, notice 
from the Swedish king was instantly 
sent; instantly Olaf’s well-engineered 
floodgates were thrown open; from the 





swollen lake a huge deluge of water was 
let loose ; Olaf himself with all his people 
hastening down to join his Swedish 
friend, and get on board in time; Helge 
River all the while alongside of him, with 
ever-increasing roar, and wider-spread- 
ing deluge, hastening down the steeps in 
the night watches. So that, along with 
Olaf, or some way ahead of him, came 
immeasurable roaring waste of waters 
upon Knut’s negligent fleet; shattered, 
broke and stranded many of his ships. 
and was within a trifle of destroying the 
Golden Dragon herself, with Knut on 
board. Olaf and Onund, we need not 
say, were promptly there in person, do-y 
ing their very best; the railings of the 
Golden Dragon however were too high 
for their little ships, and Jarl Ulf, hus- 
band of Knut’s sister, at the top of his 
speed, courageously intervening, spoiled 
their stratagem, and saved Knut from 
this very dangerous pass. 

Knut did nothing more this winter. 
The two Norse kings, quite unequal to 
attack such an armament, except by am- 
bush and engineering, sailed away ; again 
plundering at discretion on the Danish 
coast ; carrying into Sweden great booties 
and many prisoners; but obliged to lie 
there fixed all winter; and indeed to 
leave their fleets there for a series of 
winters, — Knut’s fleet, posted at Elsi- 
nore on both sides of the Sound, render- 
ing all egress from the Baltic impossible, 
except at his pleasure. Ulf’s opportune 
deliverance of his royal brother-in-law 
did not much bestead poor UIf himself. 
He had been in disfavour before, par- 
doned with difficulty, by Queen Emma’s 
intercession; an ambitious, oOfiicious, 
pushing, stirring, and, both in England 
and Denmark, almost dangerous man ; 
and this conspicuous accidental merit 
only awoke new jealousy in Knut. Knut, 
finding nothing pass the Sound worth 
much blockading, went ashore; “ and 
the day before Michaelmas,” says Snorro, 
“rode with a great retinue to Roeskilde.” 
Snorro continues his tragic narrative of 
what befell there; 


There Knut’s brother-in-law, Jarl Ulf, had 
prepared a great feast for him. The jarl was 
the most agreeable of hosts ; but the king was 
silent and sullen, The jarl talked to him in 
every way to make him cheerful, and brought 
forward everything he could think of to amuse 
him ; but the king remained stern, and speak- 
ing little. At last the jarl proposed a game 
of chess, which he agreed to. A chess-board 
was produced, and they played together. 
Jarl Ulf was hasty in temper, stiff, and in 
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nothing yielding; but everything he managed 
went on well in his hands : and he was a great 
warrior, about whom there are many stories. 
He was the most powerful man in Denmark 
next to the king. Jarl Ulf’s sister, Gyda, was 
married to Jarl Gud (Godwin) Ulfnadson ; 
and their sons were, Harald, king of England, 
and Jarl Tosti, Jarl Walthiof, Jarl Mauro- 
Kaare, and Jarl Svein. Gyda was the name 
of their daughter, who was married to the 
English King Edward, the Good, (whom we 
call the Confessor). 

When they had played a while, the king 

ade a false move ; on which the jarl took a 

Biche from him; but the king set the piece 

. £m the board again, and told the jarl to make 

nother move. But the jarl flew angry,.tum- 

led the chess-board over, rose, and went 
away. The king said, “Run thy ways, Ulf 
the Fearful.” The jarl turned round at the 
door and said, “ Thou wouldst have run far- 
ther at Helge River hadst thou been left to 
battle there. Thou didst not call me Ulf the 
Fearful when I hastened to thy help while the 
Swedes were beating thee like a dog.” The 
jarl then went out, and went to bed. 

The following morning, while the king was 
putting on his clothes, he said to his footboy, 
“Go thou to Jarl Ulf and kill him.” The lad 
went, was away a while, and then came back. 
The king said, “ Hast thou killed the jarl?” 
“TI did not kill him, for he was gone to St. 
Lucius’s church.” There was a man called 
Ivar the White, a Norwegian by birth, who 
was the king’s court-man and chamberlain, 
The king said to him, “Go thou and kill the 
jarl.” Ivar went to the church, and in at the 
choir, and thrust his sword through the jarl, 
who died on the spot. Therf Ivar went to the 
king, with the bloody sword in his hand. 

The king said, “ Hast thou killed the jarl ?” 
“T have killed him,” said he. “Thou hast 
done well,” auswered the king.* 


From a man who built so many churches 
(one on each battle-field where he had 
fought, to say nothing of the others), and 
who had in him such depths of real de- 
votion and other fine cosmic quality, this 
does seem ratherstrong! But it is char- 
acteristic, withal,— of the man, and per- 
haps of the times still more. In any 
case, it is an event worth noting, the 
slain Jarl Ulf and his connections being of 
importance in the history of Denmark and 
of England also. Ulf’s wife was Astrid, 
sister of Knut, and their only child was 
Svein, styled afterwards “Svein Estrith- 
son,” (“ Astrid-son”) when he became 
noted in the world,— at this time a beard- 
less youth, who, on the back of this trag- 
edy, fled hastily to Sweden, where were 
friends of Ulf. After some ten years’ 
eclipse there, Knut and both his sons being 


* Snorro, vol. ii. pp. 252-3. 
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now dead, Svein reappeared in Denmark. 
under a new and eminent figure, “ Jarl of 
Denmark,” highest liegeman tc the then 
sovereign there. Broke his oath to said 
sovereign, declared himself, Svein Es- 
trithson, to be the real king of Denmark ; 
and, after much preliminary trouble, and 
many beatings and disastrous flights to 
and fro, became in effect such,—to the 
wonder of mankind ; for he had not had 
one victory to cheer him on, or any good 
luck or merit that one sees, except that 
of surviving longer than some others. 
Nevertheless he came to be the restorer, 
so-called, of Danish independence; sole 
remaining representative of Knut (or 
Knut’s sister), of Fork-beard, Blue-tooth, 
and Old Gorm; and ancestor of all the 
subsequent kings of Denmark for some 
four hundred years; himself coming, as 
we see, only by the distaff side, all of 
the sword or male side having died so 
soon. Early death, it has been observed, 
was the Great Knut’s allotment, and all 
his posterity’s as well ; — fatal limit (had 
there been no others, which we see there 
were) to his becoming “ Charlemagne of 
the North” in any considerable degree ! 
Jarl Ulf, as we have seen, had a sister, 
Gyda by name, wife to Earl Godwin 
(*Gudin Ulfradsson,” as Snorro calls 
him) a very memorable Englishman, 
whose son and hers, King Harald, Harold 
in English books, is the memorablest of 
all. These things ought to be better 
known to English antiquaries, and will 
perhaps be alluded to again. 

This pretty little victory or affront, 
gained over Knut in Lym/fjord, was among 
the last successes of Olaf against that 
mighty man, Olaf, the skilful captain 
he was, need not have despaired to de- 
fend his Norway against Knut and all the 
world, But he learned henceforth, 
month by month ever more tragically, 
that his own people, seeing softer pros- 
pects under Knut; and in particular that 
the chiefs of them, industriously bribed 
by Knut for years past, had fallen away 
from him ; and that his means of defence 
were gone. Next summer, Knut’s grand 
fleet sailed, unopposed, along the coasts 
of Norway; Knut summoning a Thing 
every here and there, and in all of them 
meeting nothing but sky-high acclama- 
tion and acceptance. Olaf, with some 
twelve little ships, all he now had, lay 
quiet in some safe fjord, near Lindenes, 
what we now call the Naze, behind some 
little solitary isles on the south-east of 
Norway there; till triumphant Knut had 
streamed home again. Home to Eng- 
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land again: “Sovereign of Norway” 
now, with nephew Hakon appointed jarl 
and vice-regent under him! This was 
the news Olaf met on venturing ovt ; and 
that his worst anticipations were not be- 
yond thesadtruth. All, or almost all, the 
chief Bonders and men of weight in Nor- 
way had declared against him, and stood 
with triumphant Knut. 

Olaf, with his twelve poor ships, 
steered vigorously along the coast to col- 
lect money and force,—if such could 
now anywhere be had. He himself was 
resolute to hold out, and try. “ Sailing 
swiftly with a fair wind, morning cloudy 
with some showers,” he passed the coast 
of Jedderen, which was Erling-Skjalg- 
son’s country, when he got sure notice of 
an endless multitude of ships, war-ships, 
armed merchant-ships, all kinds of ship- 

ing-craft, down to fisherrnen’s boats, 
just getting under way against him, under 
the command of Erling Skjalgson,— the 
powerfulest of his subjects, once much a 
friend of Olaf’s but now gone against 
him to this length, thanks to Olaf’s sever- 
ity of justice, and Knut’s abundance in 
gold and promises for years back. To 
that complexion had it come with Erling ; 
sailing with this immense assemblage of 
the naval people and populace of Norway 
to seize King Olaf, and bring him to the 
great Knut dead or alive. 

Erling had a grand new ship of his 
own, which far outsailed the general mis- 
cellany of rebel ships, and was visibly 
fast gaini-g distance on Olaf himself,— 
who well understood what Erling’s puz- 
zle was, between the tail of his game (the 
miscellany of rebel ships, namely) that 
could not come up, and the head or gen- 
eral prize of the game which was crowd- 
ing all sail to get away; and Olaf took 
advantage of the same. “Lower your 
sails!” said Olaf to his men (though we 
must go slower). “Ho, you, we have 
lost sight of them!” said Erling to his, 
and put onall his speed! Olaf going, soon | 
after this, altogether invisible, behind 
a little island that he knew of, whence 
into a certain fiord or bay (Bay of Fungen 
on the maps), which he thought would} 
suithim. “Halt here, and get out your 
arms,” said Olaf, and had not to wait 
long till Erling came bounding in, past 
the rocky promontory, and with aston- 
ishment beheld Olaf’s fleet of twelve 





with their battle-axes and their grap- 
pling-irons allin perfect readiness. These 
fell on him, the unready Erling, simul- 
taneous, like a cluster of angry bees;! 
and in a few minutes cleared his ship of 
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men altogether, except Erling himself. 
Nobody asked his life, nor probably 
would have got it if he had. Only Erling 
still stood erect ona high place on the 
poop, fiercely defensive, and very diffi- 
cult to get at. “Could not be reached 
at all,” says Snorro, “except by spears 
or arrows, and these he warded off with 
untiring dexterity; no man in Norway, 
it was said, had ever defended himself so 
long alone against many,”—an almost 
invincible Erling, had his cause been 
good, Olaf himself noticed Erling’s be- 
haviour, and said to him, from the fore- 
deck below, “ Thou hast turned against 
me to-day, Erling.” “ The eagles fight 
breast to breast,” answers he. This was 
a speech of the king’s to Erling once 
long ago, while they stood fighting, not 
as now, but side by side. The king, 
with some transient thought of possibil- 
ity going through his head, rejoins, 
* Wilt thou surrender, Erling?” “ That 
will I,” answered he ; took the helmet off 
his head; laid down sword and shield ; 
and went forward to the  forecastle- 
deck. The king pricked, I think not 
very harshly, into Erling’s chin or, beard 
with the point of his battle-axe, saying, 
“T must mark thee as traitor to thy sov- 
ereign, though.” Whereupon one of the 
bystanders, Aslak Fitiaskalle,; stupidly 
and fiercely burst up; smote Erling on 
the head with his axe; so that it stuck 
fastin his braia and was instantly the 
death of Erling. “ Ill-luck attend thee 
for that stroke; thou hast struck Nor- 
way out of my hand by it!” cried the 
king to Aslak ; but forgave the poor fel- 
low, who had done it meaning well. The 
insurrectionary Bonder fleet arriving 
soon after, as if for certain victory, was 
struck with astonishment at this Erling 
catastrophe ; and being now without any 
leader of authority, made not the least 
attempt at battle; but, full of discourage- 
ment and consternation, thankfully al- 
lowed Olaf to sail away on his northward 
voyage, at discretion; and themselves 
went off lamenting, with Erling’s dead 
body. 

This small victory was the last that 
Olaf had over his many enemies at pres- 
ent. He sailed along, still northward, 
day after day; several important people 
joined him ; but the news from landward 
grew daily more ominous: Bonders 
busily arming to rear of him ; and ahead, 
Hakon still more busily at Trondhjem, 
now near by, “—and he will end thy 
days, king, if he have strength enough!” 
Olaf paused; sent scouts to a hilltop: 
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“Hakon’s armament visible enough, and 
under way hitherward, about the Isle of 
Bjarné, yonder!” Soon after, Olaf him- 
self saw the Bonder armament of twenty- 
five ships, from the southward, sail past 
in the distance to join that of Hakon; 
and, worse still, his own ships, one and 
another (seven in all), were slipping off 
on a like errand! He made for the 
Fiord of Fodrar, mouth of the rugged 
strath called Valdal, — which I think still 
knows Olaf, and has now an “Olaf’s 
Highway,” where, nine centuries ago, it 
scarcely had a path. Olaf entered this 
fiord, had his land-tent set up, and a 
cross beside it, on the small level green 
behind the promontory there. Finding 
that his twelve poor ships were now re- 
duced to five, against a world all risen 
.upon him, he could not but see and ad- 
mit to himself that there was no chance 
left ; and that he must withdraw across 
the mountains and wait for a better time. 

His journey through that wild country, 
in these forlorn and straightened circum- 
stances, has a mournful dignity and 
homely pathos, as described by Snorro: 
how he drew up his five poor ships upon 
the beach, packed all their furniture away, 
and with his hundred or so of attendants 
and their journey-baggage, under guid- 
ance of some friendly Bonder, rode up 
into the desert and foot of the moun- 
tains; scaled, after three days’ effort (as 
if by miracle, thought his attendants and 
thought Snorro), the well-nigh precipi- 
tous slope that led across, — never with- 
out miraculous aid from Heaven and 
Olaf, could baggage-waggons have as- 
cended that path! In short, how he 
fared along, beset by difficulties and the 
mournfulest thoughts ; but patiently per- 
sisted, steadfastly trusted in God; and 
was fixed to return, and by God’s help 
try again. An evidently very pious and 
devout man ; a good man struggling with 
adversity, such as the gods, we may still 
imagine with the ancients, do look down 
upon as their noblest sight. 

He got to Sweden, to the court of his 
brother-in-law ; kindly and nobly enough 
received there, though gradually, perhaps, 
ill-seen by the now authorities of Nor- 
way. So that, before long, he quitted 
Sweden; left his queen there with her 
only daughter, his and hers, the only 
child they had ; he himself had an only 
son, “bya bond-woman,” Magnus _ by 
name, who came to great things after- 
wards ; of whom, and of which, by and 
by. With this bright little boy, and a 


selected escort of aitendants, he moved 
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away to Russia, to King Jarroslav; where 
he might wait secure against all risk of 
hurting kind friends by his presence. He 
seems to have been an exile altogether 
some two years, — such is one’s vague no- 
tion ; for there is no chronology in Snorro 
or his sagas, and one is reduced to guess- 
ing and inferring. He had reigned over 
Norway, reckoning from the first days of 
his landing there to those last of his 
leaving it across the Dovrefjeld, about 
fifteen years, ten of them shiningly vic- 
torious. 

The news from Norway were naturally 
agitating to King Olaf; and, in the fluc- 
tuation of events there, his purposes and 
prospects varied much. He sometimes 
thought of pilgriming to Jerusalem, and a 
henceforth exclusively religious life; but 
for most part his pious thoughts them- 
selves gravitated towards Norway, anda 
stroke for his old place and task there, 
which he steadily considered to have 
been committed to him by God. Nor- 
way, by the rumours, was evidently not 
at rest. Jarl Hakon, under the high 
patronage of his uncle, had lasted there 
but a little while. I know not that his 
government was especially unpopular, nor 
whether he himself much remembered his 
broken oath. It appears, however, he 
had left in England a beautiful bride ; 
and considering farther that in England 
only could bridal ornaments and other 
wedding outfit of a sufficiently royal kind 
be found, he set sail thither, to fetch her 
and them himself. One evening of wild- 
ish-looking weather he was seen about 
the north-east corner of the Pentland 
Frith ; the night rose to be tempestuous ; 
Hakon or any timber of his fleet was 
never seen more. Had all gone down, — 
broken oaths, bridal hopes, and all else; 
mouse and man, —into the roaring wa- 
ters. There was no farther opposition- 
line; the like of which had lasted ever 
since old heathen Hakon Jarl, down to 
this his grandson Hakon’s fis in the 
Pentland Frith. With this Hakon’s dis- 
appearance it now disappeared. 

Indeed Knut himself, though of an em- 
pire suddenly so great, was but a tempo- 
rary phenomenon. Fate had decided 
that the grand and wise Knut was to be 
short-lived ; and to leave nothing as suc- 
cessors but a stupid young Harald Hare- 
foot, who soon perished, and a still stu- 
pider fiercely-drinking Harda-Knut, who 
rushed down of apoplexy (here in London 
City, as I guess), with the goblet at his 
mouth, drinking health and happiness at a 





wedding-feast, also before long. 
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Hakon having vanished in this dark’ mer, but with all the sincerity, rugged 
way, there ensued a pause, both on Knut’s | truth to nature, and much more of piety, 
part and on Norway’s. Pause or inter-;devoutness, reverence for what is for- 
regnum of some months, till it became | ever high in this universe, than ever meets 
certain, first, whether Hakon were actu-|us in ‘those old Greek ballad-mongers, 
ally dead, secondly, till Norway, and | Singularly visual all of it, too, brought 
especially till King Knut himself, could | home in every particular to one’s im- 
decide what to do. Knut, to the deep) gination, so that it stands out almost as a 
disappointment, which had to keep itself, thing one actually saw. 
silent, of three or four chief Norway men,} Olaf had about three thousand men 
named none of these three or four jarl of; with him; gathered mostly as he fared 
Norway; but bethought him of a certain | along through Norway. Four hundred, 
Svein, a bastard son of his own, — who, | raised by one Dag, a kinsman whom he 
and almost still more his English mother, | had found in Sweden and persuaded to 
much desired a career in the world fitter come with him, marched usually in a sep- 
for him, thought they indignantly, than! arate body; and were, or might have 
that of captain over Jomsburg, where;been, rather an important element. 
alone the father had been able to provide; Learning that the Bonders were all arm- 
for him hitherto. Svein was sent to,ing, especially in Trondhjem country, 
Norway as king or vice-king for Father| Olaf streamed down towards them in the 
Knut; and along with him his fond and | closest order he could. By no means 
vehement mother. Neither of whom! very close, subsistence even for three 
gained any favour from the Norse people | thousand being difficult in such a coun- 
by the kind of management they ulti-| try. His speech was almost always free 
mately came to show. and cheerful, though his thoughts al- 


Olaf on news of this change, and such | ways naturally were of a high and ear- 
uncertainty prevailing everywhere inj) nest, almost sacred tone; devout above 
Norway as to the future course of things, | all. Stickelstad, a small poor hamlet still 
— whether Svein would come, as was/ standing where the valley ends, was seen 
rumoured of at last, and be able to main- | by Olaf, and tacitly by the Bonders as 
tain himself if he did,—thought there | 


well, to be the natural place for offering 
might be something in it of a chance for;battle. There Olaf issued out from the 
himself and his rights. And, after; hills one morning; drew himself up ac- 
lengthened hesitation, much prayer, pious , cording to the best rules of Norse tac- 
invocation and consideration, decided to | tics,—rules of little complexity, but per- 
goand tryit. The final grain that had|spicuously true to the facts. 1 think he 
turned the balance, it appears, was a half-! had a clear open ground still rather raised 
waking morning dream, or almost ocu-| above the plain in front; he could see 
lar vision he had of his giorious cousin | how the Bonder army had not yet quite 
Olaf Tryggveson, who severely admon-jarrived, but was pouring forward, in 
ished, exhorted, and encouraged him;| spontaneous rows or groups, copiously 
and disappeared grandly, just in the in-| by every path. This was thought to be 
stant of Olaf’s awakening; so that Olaf; the biggest army that ever met in Nor- 
almost fancied he had seen the very| way; “certainly not much fewer than a 
figure of him, as it melted into air. “ Let; hundred times a hundred men,” accord- 
us on, let us on!” thought Olaf always|ing to Snorro; great Bonders several of 
after that. He left his son, not in Rus-| them, small Bonders very many,— all of 
sia, but in Sweden with the queen, who| willing mind, animated with a hot sense 
proved very good and carefully helpful in | of intolerable injuries. ‘ King Olaf had 
wise ways to him: —in Russia Olaf had! punished great and small with equal 
now nothing more to do but give his | rigour,” says Snorro; “which appeared 
grateful adieus, and get ready. } to the chief people of the country too 

His march towards Sweden, and from severe ; and animosity rose to the highest 
that towards Norway and the passes of} when they lost relatives by the king’s 
the mountains, down Vaerdal, towards|just sentence, although they were in 
Stickelstad, and the crisis that awaited, is | reality guilty. He again would rather 
beautifully depicted by Snorro. It has,| renounce his dignity than omit righteous 
all of it, the description (and we see| judgment. The accusation against him, 
clearly the fact itself had), a kind of} of being stingy with his money was not 
pathetic grandeur, simplicity, and rude| just, for he was a most generous man 
nobleness ; something epic or Homeric/ towards his friends. But that alone was 
without the metre or the singing of Ho-' the cause of the discontent raised against 
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him, that he appeared hard and severe in 
his retributions. Besides, King Knut 
offered large sums of money, and the 
great chiefs were corrupted by this, and 
by ltis offering them greater dignities 
than they had possessed before.” On 
these grounds, against .the intolerable 
man, great and small were now pouring 
along by every path. 

Olaf perceived it would still be some 
time before the Bonder army was in rank. 
His own Dag of Sweden, too, was not 
yet come up; he was to have the right 

anner; King Olaf’s own being the mid- 
dle or grand one ; some other person the 
third or left banner. All being perfectly 
ranked and settled, according to the best 
rules, and waiting only the arrival of 
Dag, Olaf bade his men sit down, and 
freshen themselves with a little rest. 
There were religious services gone 
through : a matins-worship such as there 
have been few; sternly earnest to the 
heart of it, and deep as death and eter- 
nity, at leaston Olaf’s own part. For 
the rest Thormod sang a stave of the 
fiercest skaldic poetry that was in him; 
all the army straightway sang it in 
chorus with fiery mind. The Bonder 
of the nearest farm came up, to tell Olaf 
that he also wished to fight for him. 
“Thanks to thee ; but don’t,” said Olaf; 
“stay at home rather, that the wounded 
may have some shelter.” To this Bon- 
der, Olaf delivered all the money he had, 
with solemn order to lay out the whole 
of it in masses and prayers for the souls 
of such of his enemies as fell. “Such of 
thy enemies, king?” “ Yes, surely,” said 
Olaf, “ my friends will all either conquer, 
or go whither I also am going.” 

At last the Bonder army, too, was got 
ranked ; three commanders, one of them 
with a kind of loose chief command, hav- 
ing settled to take charge of it; and 
began to shake itself towards actual ad- 
vance. Olaf, in the meanwhile, had laid 
his head on the knees of Finn Arneson, 
his trustiest man, and fallen fast asleep. 
Finn’s brother, Kalf Arneson, once a 
warm friend of Olaf, was chief of the 
three commanders on the opposide side. 
Finn and he addressed angry speech to 
one another from the opposite ranks, 
when they came near enough. Finn, 
seeing the enemy fairly approach, stirred 
Olaf from his sleep. ‘Oh, why hast thou 
awakened me from such a dream ?” said 
Olaf, in adeeply solemn tone. “ What 
dream was it, then?” asked Finn. “I 
dreamt that there rose a ladder here 
reaching up to very heaven,” said Olaf; 
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“T had climbed and climbed, and got 
to the very last step, and should have 
entered there hadst thou given me another 
moment.” “King,‘I doubt thou art fey, 
I do not quite like that dream.” 

The actual fight began about one of 
the clock ina most bright last day of 
July, and was very fierce and hot, espe- 
cially on the part of Olaf’s men, who 
shook the others back a little, though 
fierce enough they too; and had Dag 
been on the ground, which he wasn’t yet, 
it was thought victory might have been 
won. Soon after battle joined, the sky 
grew of a ghastly brass or copper colour, 
darker and darker, till thick night in- 
volved all things; and did not clear 
away again till battle was near ending. 
Dag, with his four hundred, arrived in 
the darkness, and made a furious charge, 
what was afterwards, in the speech of the 
people, called “ Dag’s stcrm.”° Which had 
nearly prevailed, but could not quite; 
victory again inclining to the so vastly 
larger party. It is uncertain still how 
the matter would have gone; for Olaf 
himself was now fighting with his own 
hand, and doing deadly execution on his 
busiest enemies to right and to left, 
But one of these chief rebels, Thorer 
Hunn (thought to have learnt magic 
from the Laplanders, whom he long 
traded with, and made money by), myste- 
riously would not fall for Olaf’s best 
strokes. Best strokes brought only dust 
from the (enchanted) deer-skin coat of 
the fellow, to Olaf’s surprise,— when 
another of the rebel chiefs rushed for- 
ward, struck Olaf with his battle-axe, a 
wild slashing wound, and miserably broke 
his thigh, so that he staggered or was 
supported back tu the nearest stone; 
and there sat down, lamentably calling 
on God to help him in this bad hour, 
Another rebel of note (the name of him 
long memorable in Norway) slashed or 
stabbed Olaf a second time, as did then a 
third. Upon which the noble Olaf sank 
dead ; and forever quitted this doghole 
of a world,— little worthy of such men 
as Olaf, one sometimes thinks, But that, 
too, is a mistake, and even an important 
one, should we persist in it. 

With Olaf’s death the sky cleared again. 
Battle, now near done, ended with com- 
plete victory to the rebels, and next to 
no pursuit or result, except the death of 
Olaf; everybody hastening home, as soon 
as the big duel had decided itself. Olaf’s 
body was secretly carried, after dark, to 
some out-house on the farm near the 
spot; whither a poor blind beggar creep- 
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ing in for shelter that very evening, was 
miraculously restored to sight. And, 
truly with a notable, almost miraculous, 
speed, the feelings of all Norway for 
King Olaf changed themselves, and were 
turned upside down, “ within a year,” or 
almost within a day. Superlative ex- 
ample of Extinctus amabitur idem. Not 
“Olaf the Thick-set” any longer, but 
“ Olaf the Blessed ” or Saint, now clearly 
in Heaven ; such the name and character 
of him from that time to this. Two 
churches dedicated to him (out of four 
that once stood) stand in London at this 
moment. And the miracles that have 
been done there, not to speak of Norway 
and Christendom elsewhere, in his name, 
were numerous and great for long cen- 
turies afterwards. Visibly a Saint Olaf 
ever since; and, indeed, in Bollandus or 
elsewhere, I have seldom met with bet- 
ter stuff to make a saint of, or a true 
world-hero in all good senses. Speaking 
of the London Olaf churches, I should 
have added that from one of these the 
thrice-famous Tooley Street gets its 
name,— where those three tailors, ad- 
dressing Parliament and the universe, 
sublimely styled themselves, “We, the 
people of England.” Saint Olave Street, 
St. Oley Street, Stooley Street, Tooley 


Street; such are the metamorphoses of 
human fame in the world! 

The battle-day of Stickelstad, King 
Olaf’s death-day, is generally believed to 


have been Wednesday, July 31, 1033. 
But on investigation, it turns out that 
there was no total eclipse of the sun vis- 
ible in Norway that year; though three 
years before, there was one; but on the 
29th instead of the 31st. Sothat the exact 
date still remains uncertain ; Dahlmann, 
the latest critic, inclining for 1030, and 
its indisputable eclipse.* 


* Saxon Chronicle says expressly, under A.D. 1030: 
“In this year King Olaf was slain in Norway by his 
own people, and was afterwards sainted.” 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
THREE FEATHERS. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE CUT DIRECT. 


“ WELL, mother,” Miss Wenna said, 
deliberately, after he had gone, “I never 
did see you so thoroughly enjoy a whole 
day.” 

“TI was thinking the same about you, 
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Wenna,” the mother answered, with an 
amused look. 

“That is true enough, mother,” the 
girl confessed, in her simple way. “He 
is so good-natured, so full of spirits, 
and careless, that one gets quite as 
careless and happy as himself. It is a 
great comfort, mother, to be with any- 
body who doesn’t watch the meaning of 
every word you say—don’t you think 
so? And I hope I wasn’t rude —do you 
think I was rude?” 

“ Why, child, I don’t think you could 
be rude to a fox that was eating your 
chickens. You would ask him to take a 
chair and not hurry himself.” 

“Well, I must write to Mabyn now,” 
Wenna said, with a business-like air, “‘ and 
thank her for posting me this prayer- 
book. I suppose she didn’t know I had 
my small one with me.” 

She took up the book, for she was sit- 
ting on the chair that Harry Trelyon had 
just vacated. She had no sooner done so 
than she caught sight of the sheet of 
paper with the dried flower and the in- 
scription in Mabyn’s handwriting. She 
stared, with something of a look of fear 
oa her face. 

“ Mother,” she said, in quite an altered 
voice, “did you notice if Mr. Trelyon was 
looking at this prayer-book ?” 

“T don’t know, I’m sure,” Mrs. Rose- 
warne said. “I should think he went 
over every book on the table.” 

The girl said nothing; but she took 
the book in her hand and carried it up to 
her own room. She stood fora moment 
irresolute; then she took the sheet of 
paper with the flowers on it, and tore it 
in a hundred pieces, and threw them into 
the empty grate. Then she cried a little 
—as a girl must; and finally went down 
again and wrote a letter to Mabyn, which 
rather astonished that young lady. 

“ My dear Mabyn” —so the letter ran 
— “Iam exceedingly angry with you. I 
did not think you were capable of such 
folly —I might call it by a worse name if 
I thought you really meant what you 
seem to mean. I have just torn up the 
worthless scrap of flower you so carefully 
preserved for me into a thousand pieces ; 
but you will be glad to know that in all 
probability Mr. Trelyon saw it on the 
paper, and the initials too which you put 
there. I can’t tell you how pained and 
angry Iam. If he did place that flower 
intentionally among the primroses, it was 
most impertinent of him; but he is often 
impertinent in joking. What must he 





think of me that I should seem to have 

















taken this seriously, and treasured up 
that miserable and horrid piece of weed, 
and put his initials below it, and the im- 
portant date? You put thoughts into 
my head that cover me with shame. I 
should not be fit to live if I were what 
you take me tobe. If I thought there 
was another human being in the world 
who could imagine or suspect what you 
apparently desire, I would resolve this 
moment never to see Mr. Trelyon again ; 
and much harm that would do either him 
or me! But I amtoo proud to think 
that any one could imagine such a thing. 
Nor did I expect that to come from my 
own sister, who ought to know what my 
true relations are with regard to Mr. 
Trelyon. I like him very much, as I told 
him to his face two days before we left 
Eglosilyan, and that will show you what 
our relations are. I think he is a very 
frank, generous, and good young man, 
anda clever and cheerful companion ; 
and my mother has to-day to thank him 
for about the pleasantest little trip she 
has ever enjoyed. But as for your wish- 
ing me to preserve a flower that he sent, 
or that you think he sent to me, why, I 
feel my face burning at the thought of 
what you suggest. And what can I say 
to him now, supposing he has seen it? 
Can I tell him that my own sister thought 
such things of me? Perhaps, after all, the 
simplest way to set matters right will be 
for me to break off the acquaintance alto- 
ether; and that will show him whether 

was likely to have treasured up a scrap 
of London-pride in my praver-book. — I 
am, your loving sister, Wenna Rose- 
warne.” 

Meanwhile, Harry Trelyon was walking 
up and down the almost empty thorough- 
fare by the side of the sea; the stars 
overhead shining clearly in the dark 
night, the dimly-seen waves falling mo- 
notonously on the shelving beach. 

“To keep a flower, that is nothing,” 
he was saying to himself. “All girls do 
that, no matter who gives it tothem. I 
suppose she has lots more, all with the 
proper initials and date attached.” 

It was not an agreeable reflection ; he 
turned to other matters. 

“ If she were to care for me a little bit, 
would it be mean of me to try to carry 
her off from that man? Is it possible 
that he has the same regard for her that 
Ihave? In that case it would be mean. 
Now, when I think of her, the whole 
world seems filled with her presence 
somehow, and everything is changed. 
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When I hear the sea in the morning, I| the cold night? If he could but see her 
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think of her, and wonder where she is; 
when I see a fine day, I hope she is en- 
joying it somewhere ; the whole of Pen- 
zance has become magical. It is no 
longer the same town. I used to come 
to it, and never see it, in the old days, 
when one was busy about stables, and 
the pilchard-fishing, and the reports of 
the quarries. Now the whole of Pen- 
zance has got a sort of charm in it, since 
Wenna Rosewarne has come to it. I 
look at the houses, and wonder if the 
people inside know anybody fit to com- 
pare with her; and one becomes grateful 
to the good weather for shining round 
about her and making her happy. I sup- 
pose the weather knows what she de- 
serves.” 

Then he began to argue the question 
as to whether it would be fair and hon- 
ourable to seek to take away from an- 
other man the woman who had pledged 
herself to marry him; and of course an 
easy and definite decision is sure to be 
arrived at when counsel on both sides, 
and jury and judges sitting zz danco, are 
all one person, who conducts and closes 
the case as it suits himself. He began 
by assuming such facts as suited his ar- 
guments, and ended by selecting and 
confirming such arguments as_ suited 
himself, Wenna Rosewarne cared noth- 
ing for Mr. Roscorla. She would be 
miserable if she married him; her own 
sister was continually hinting as much, 
Mr. Roscorla cared nothing for her ex- 
cept in so far as she might prove a pretty 
housewife for him. The selfishness that 
would sacrifice for its own purposes a 
girl’s happiness was of a peculiarly des- 
picable sort which ought to be combated, 
and deserved no mercy. Therefore, and 
because of all these things, Harry Trel- 
yon was justified in trying to win Wenna 
Rosewarne’s love. 

One by one the people who had been 
strolling up and down the dark thorough- 
fare left it; he was almost alone now. 
He walked along to the house in which 
the Rosewarnes were. There was no 
light in any of the windows. But might 
she not be sitting up there by herself, 
looking out on the starlit’ heavens, and 
listening to the waves? He wished to 
be able to say good-night to her once 
more. 

How soon might she be up and out on 
the morrow? Early in the morning, 
when the young day was rising over the 
grey sea, and the sea-winds coming 
freshly in as if they were returning from 
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at daybreak, with all the world asleep, 


around them, and with only themselves” 
to watch the growing wonders of the. 
dawn, might not he say something to her 
then that she would not be vexed to hear, 
and persuade her that a new sort of life 
lay before her if she would only enter it 
along with him? That was the notion 
that he continually dwelt on for self-jus- 
tification, when he happened to take the 
trouble to justify himself. The crisis of 
this girl’s life was approaching. ‘Other 
errors might be retrieved ; that one, once 
committed, never. If he could only see 
her now, this is what he would say: — 
“ We can only live but once, Wenna; and 
this for us two would be life —our only 
chance of it. Whatever else may happen, 
that is no matter; let us make sure of 
this one chance, and face the future to- 
gether, you full of sweetness and trust, I 
having plenty of courage for both. We 
will treat objectors and objections as they 
may arise—afterwards; perhaps they 
' will be prudent and keep out of cur way.” 
And, indeed, he convinced himself that 
this was Wenna Rosewarne’s one chance 
of securing happiness for her life, assum- 
ing, in a way, that he had love, as well as 
courage, sufficient for both. 

He was early up next morning, and 
down on the promenade; but the day 
was not likely to tempt Wenna to come 
out just then. A grey fog hung over 
land and sea; the sea itself being a dull, 
leaden plain. Trelyon walked about, 
however, talking to everybody, as was 
his custom; and everybody said the fog 
would clear and a fine day follow. This, 
in fact, happened ; and still Wenna did 
not make her appearance. The fog over 
the sea seemed to separate itself into 
clouds; there was a dim, yellow light in 
the breaks. These breaks widened; 
there was a glimmer of blue. Then, on 
the leaden plain, a glare of white light 
fell, twinkling in innumerable stars on 
the water. Everything promised a clear, 
bright day. 

As a last resource, he thought he would 
go and get Juliott Penaluna, and per- 
suade that young lady to come and be in- 
troduced to the Rosewarnes. At first 
Miss Penaluna refused point-blank. She 
asked him how he couid expect her to do 
such athing. But then her cousin Har- 
ry happened to be civil, and indeed kind 
in his manner to her, and when he was 
in one of those moods there was nothing 
she could refuse him. She went and got 
ready with an air of resignation on her 
comely face. 
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“ Mind, Harry, Iam not responsible,” 
she said, when she came back. “I am 


afraid I shall get into awful trouble about 


it.” 

“And who will interfere?” said the 
young man, just as if he were looking 
about for some one anxious to be thrown 
from the top of the tower on St. Michael’s 
Mount. 

“T shall be accused of conniving, you 
know; andI think I am very good-na- 
tured to do so much for you, Harry.” 

“TI think you are, Jue; you are a 
thoroughly good sort of girl when you 
like to be —that’s a fact. And now you 
will see whether what I have said about 
Miss Rosewarne is all gammon or not.” 

“ My poor boy, I wouldn’t say a word 
against her for the world. DoJ want my 
head wrenched off? But if any one says 
anything to me about what I may do to- 
day, I shall have to tell the truth ; and do 
you know what thatis, Harry? I doreally 
believe you are in love with that girl, past 
all argument; and there never was one 
of your family who would listen to rea- 
son. I know quite well what you will do. 
If she cares ever so little for you, you 
will marry her in spite of everybody, 
and probably against her own wish; if 
she doesn’t care for you, you will revenge 
yourself on the happy man of her choice, 
and probably murder him. Well, it isn’t 
my fault. I know what your mother will 
sa . 

1 An, you don’t kaow, Jue, what my 
mother thinks of her,” he said, confident- 


y- , 

“Oh, yes, mothers think very well of a 
girl until they discover that she is going 
to marry their son.” 


“Oh, stuff! the inconsisten- 
c ” 

“Tt is the privilege of women to be in- 
consistent, Harry. Your mother will de- 
test that girl if you try to marry her.” 

“ T don’t care.” 

“Of course not. No man of your fam- 
ily cares for anything that interferes with 
his owa wishes. I suppose there’s no 
use in my trying toshow you what a fear- 
ful amount of annoyance and trouble you 
are preparing for yourself ?” 

“ None; I'll take it as it comes —I’m 
not afraid.” 

They got down to the promenade; the 
forencon was now bright and cheerful ; 
a good many folks had come out to en- 
joy the sunlight and the cool sea-breeze. 
Miss Juliott was not at all disinclined to 
walk there with her handsome cousin, 
though he had forgotten his gloves, and 


why 
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was clearly not paying her very special 
attention. 

“Jue,” he said, suddenly ; “I can see 
Miss Rosewarne —right at the end of 
this road — can’t you?” 

“T haven’t got the eyes of a hawk, you 
stupid boy,” his cousin said. 

“Oh, but I can recognize her dress a 
dozen times as far away. These are her 
pet colours at present—a soft cream- 
colour and black, with bits of dark red — 
can you see now?” 

“TI never saw you pay the least atten- 
tion before to a lady’s dress.” 

“Because you don’t know how she 
dresses,” he said proudly. 

She was coming along the parade, all 
alone. 

“ Well, it zs a pretty dress,” Miss Ju- 
liott said, “and I like the look of her 
face, Harry. You can’t expect one girl 
to say any more than that of another girl, 
can you?” 

“ This is a very nice way of being able 
to introduce you,” he said. “‘I suppose 
you will be able to chaperon each other 
afterwards, when her mother can’t go 
out?” 

Wenna was coming quietly along, ap- 
parently rather preoccupied. Sometimes 
she looked out, with her dark, earnest, 
and yet wistful eyes, at the great plain of 
water quivering in the sunshine; she 

aid little heed to the people who went 

y- When, at length, she did see Harry 
Trelyon, she was quite near him, and she 
had just time to glance for a moment at 
his companion. The next moment—he 
could not tell how it all happened — she 
passed him with a slight bow of recogni- 
tion, courteous enough, but nothing more. 
There was no especial look of friendli- 
ness in her eyes. 

He stood there, rather bewildered. 

“‘ That is about as good as the cut di- 
rect, Harry,” his cousin said. “Come 
along — don’t stand there.” 

“ Oh, but there’s some mistake, Jue,” 
he said. 

“ A girl never does a thing of that sort 
by mistake. Either she is vexed with 
you for walking with me—and that is 
improbable, for I doubt whether she saw 
me —or she thinks the ardour of your 
acquaintance should be moderated, and 
there I should agree with her. You don’t 
seem so vexed as one might have ex- 
pected, Harry.” 

“Vexed!” he said. “Why, can’t you 
tell by that girl’s face that she could do 
nothing capricious or unkind? Ofcourse, 
she has a reason; and I will find it out.” 
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NOT THE LAST WORD. 


As soon as he could decently leave his 
cousin at home, he did; and then he 
walked hastily down to the house in 
which Mrs. Rosewarne had taken rooms. 
Miss Rosewarne was not at home, the 
small maid-servant said. Was Mrs, 
Rosewarne? Yes; so he would see her. 

He went up-stairs, never thinking how 
his deep trouble about so insignificant an 
incident would strike a third person. 

“* Mrs. Rosewarne,” he said, right out, 
“T want you to tell me if Wenna wishes 
our acquaintance to end. Has she been 
speaking to you? Just now she passed 
me in the street as if she did not wish to 
see me again.” 

“Probably,” said Mrs. Rosewarne, 
amused as well as surprised by the young 
man’s impetuosity, “she did not see you 
then. Wenna often passes people so. 
Most likely she was thinking about other 
things; for she had another letter from 
Jamaica just before she went out.” 

“Oh, she has had another letter from 
Jamaica this morning!” Trelyon said, 
with an angry light appearing in his eyes. 
“ That is it, is it?” ; 

*“T don’t understand you,” Mrs. Rose- 
warne was saying, when both of them 
heard Wenna enter below. 

‘Mrs. Rosewarne,” he said, with a 
sudden entreaty in his voice, “ would you 
mind letting me see Wenna alone fora 
couple of minutes? I want to ask her if 
she is offended with me—you won’t 
mind, will you?” 

“Not in the least,” she said, good- 
naturedly; and then she added, at the 
door, “ Mind, Mr. Trelyon, Wenna is 
easily hurt. You must speak gently to 
her.” , 

About a minute afterwards, Wenna, 
having laid her hat and shawl aside, came 
into the room. When she found Trelyon 
there, alone, she almost shrank back, and 
her face paled somewhat; then she forced 
herself to go forward and shake hands 
with him, though her face still worea 
frightened and constrained look, 

“ Wenna,” he said, “don’t go away. I 
want to speak to you fora minute. You 
are offended with me about somethin 
I want you to tell me why. If you wis 
our friendship to cease, say so, ard I will 
obey you; but you must tell me why 
first.” 

“T am not offended with you, Mr. Trel- 
yon,” she said, in a low and nervous 
voice.- “ Donot think that. But—butI 
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think it will be better if you will let our 
friendship cease, as you say.” 

“Oh, no,’*he said, “I will not, in this 
fashion. You’ve got to tell me what is 
the matter first. Now remember this. 
Not very long ago you chose to quarrel 
with me about nothing — absolutely about 
nothing. You know quite well that I 
meant no harm to you by lending Mr. 
Roscorla that money; yet you must 
needs flare up and give it to me as hot as 
you could all for nothing. What could I 
do? Why, only wait until you saw what 
a mistake you had made.” 

“It was very wrong of me,” she said. 
“Task your forgiveness. But now it is 
quite different. I am not angry with you 
at all. I should like to remain your 
friend; and yet I think it better not. I 
—Icann,;. explain to you, Mr. Trelyon ; 
and I’m sure you won’t ask me, when I 
Say so.” 

He looked at her for a moment, and 
then he said, gently and yet firmly — 

“Look here, Wenna. You think I am 
only a boy. That mayor may not be; 
but I am going to talk reasonably to you 
for once. Come over to this chair by the 
window, and sit down.” 

She followed him in passive obedience. 
She took the one chair, he the other. 

“Perhaps I am only a boy,” he said; 
“but I have knocked about a good deal, 
and I have kept my eyes as wide open as 
most folks. I suppose ill-natured people 
might say that, as I had nothing to do at 
Eglosilyan, I wanted to have a flirtation 
with the only girl who was handy. I 
know better. Year after year I saw more 
and more of you, bit by bit; and that 
after I had been abroad or living in other 
places in England from time totime. I 
got to believe that I had never seen any- 
where any girl or woman who was so 
honest as you are and good in a dozen 
secret ways that needed a deal of discov- 
ering. I found out far more about you 
than you imagined. I heard of youin 
cottages that you never knew I was in; 
and everything I heard made me respect 

ou more and more. Mind thistoo. I 

ad no sort of personal liking for the sort 
of thing you were doing. I don’t admire 
beastly little rooms, and poverty, and 
sick people as appealing to a fine senti- 
ment. There never was anything of the 
parson or of the benevolent old lady 
about me. I would rather give half-a- 
crown to an impertinent little schoolboy 
who had just whopped another boy bigger 
than himself than give a halfpenny tract 
to a sickly infant in its mother’s arms; 
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that’s original sin in me, I suppose. But 
all that squalid sort of work you were in 
only made the jewel shine the more. I 
used to think I should like to marrya 
very grand woman, who could be pre- 
sented at Court without a tremor, who 
would come into a drawing-room as if she 
was conferring a favour on the world at 
large; and I certainly never thought I 
should find the best woman I had ever 
seen in back-kitchens sewing pinafores 
for children. And then, when I found 
her there, wasn’t it natural I should 
put some store by her friendship? I 
suppose you didn’t know what I thought 
of you, Wenna, because I kept chaffing 
you and Mabyn? I have told you some- 
thing of it now; and now I want you to 
say whether you have a right to shunt me 
off like this without a word of explana- 
tion.” 

She sate quite still, silent and nervous. 
The rude and impetuous eloquence of his 
speech, broken by many a hesitating 
stammer, had touched her. There was 
more thoughtfulness and tenderness in 
this wild lad than she had supposed. 

“ How can I explain?” she burst out, 
suddenly. “I should cover myself with 
shame !” ' 

“ And what have you to be ashamed 
of ?” he said, with a stare. 

The distress she was obviously suffer- 
ing was so great that he had almost a 
mind to take her at her word, and leave 
the house without further ado. Just at 
this moment, when he was considering 
what would be the most generous thing 
to do, she seemed to nerve herself to 
speak to him, and in a low and measured 
voice she said — 

“Yes, I will tell you. I have had a 
letter this morning from Mr. Roscorla. 
He asks me if it is true that you are pay- 
ing me such attention that people notice 
it; and he asks me if that is how I keep 
my promise to him.” 

Something like a quiver of rage passed 
through the young man at this moment, 
but his teeth were kept firmly together. 
She did not look up to his face. 

“ That is not all. I must tell you that 
I was deeply shocked and grieved by this 
letter ; but on looking back over the past 
six weeks I think a-suspicious person 
might have been justified in complaining 
to Mr. Roscorla. And —and —and, Mr. 
Trelyon, did you see that dried flower in 
my prayer-book last night ?” 

Her resolution was fast ebbing away ; 
he could see that her hands were clasped 
piteously together. 














“ Yes, I did,” he said, boldly. 

“And oh! what could you have 
thought of me!” she cried, in her dis- 
tress. “Indeed, Mr. Trelyon, it was all 
a mistake. I did not keep the flower — 
I did not, indeed. And when I thought 
you had seen it, I could have died for 
shame.” 

“And why?” he said, in a way that 
made her lift up her startled eyes to his 
face. There was a strange look there, as 
of a man who had suddenly resolved to 

*dare his fate, and yet was imploringly 
anxious as to the result. “ For you have 
been frank with me, and so will I be with 
you. Why should you not have kept that 
flower? Yes, I sent it to you; and with 
all the purpose that such a thing could 
carry. Yes, you may be as angry as you 
please; only listen, Wenna. You don’t 
love that man whom you are engaged to 
marry ; you know in your heart that you 
do not believe in his love for you; and 
are you surprised that people should wish 
to have you break off an engagement that 
will only bring you misery ?” 

“Mr. Trelyon! ” 

“ Wenna, one minute — you must hear 
me. Do with my offer what you like — 
only here it is: give me the power to 
break off this engagement, and I will. 
Give me the right to do that! Don’t 
mind me in the matter. It is true I love 
you —there, I will say it again: there is 
nothing I think of from morning till night 
but my love for you; and if you would 
say that sometime I might ask you to be 
my wife, you would give me more happi- 
ness than you could dream of. But I 
don’t wish that now. I will remain your 
friend, if you like, Wenna; only let me 
do this thing for you; and when you are 
free, you can say then yes or no.” 

She rose, not proud and indignant, but 
weeping bitterly. 

“JT have deserved this,” she said, ap- 
parently overwhelmed with mortification 
and self-reproach. “I have earned this 
shame, and I must bear it. I do not 
blame you, Mr. Trelyon—it is I who 
have done this. How many weeks is it 
since the man left England to whom I 
promised to be faithful ! and already —— 
But this I can do, Mr. Trelyon: I will bid 
you good-bye now, and I will never see 
you again.” 

Her face was quite pale. 
her hand. 

“ No,” he said, firmly. ‘We don’t part 
like that, Wenaa. First, let me say that 
vou have nothing to accuse yourself of. 

You have done nothing, and said noth- 


She held out 
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ing, of which any man, however mean 
and suspicious, could complain. Per- 
haps I was too hasty in speaking of my 
love for you. In that case, I’ve got to 
pay for my folly.” 

“ And itis folly, Mr. Trelyon!” she 
said, passionately, and yet with nothin 
but tenderness in her face. “ Howcoul 
you have thought of marrying me? Why, 
the future that ought to lie before you is 
far more than you can imagine yet; and 
you would go and hamper it by marrying 
an innkeeper’s daughter! It is folly, 
indeed ; and you will see that very soon. 
But— but I am very sorry all this has 
occurred ; it is another grief to me that I 
have troubled you. I think I was born 
to bring grief to all my friends.” 

He was anxiously debating what he 
should do; and he needed all his wits at 
that moment, for his own feelis zs were 
strong within him, and clamouring for 
expression. Would he insist? Would 
he bear down all opposition? Happily, 
quieter counsels prevailed ; for there was 
no mistaking the absolute truthfulness of 
what the girl had said. 

“Well, Wenna,” he said, “I will do 
anything you like, _ to remain your 
friend. Is that possible ? Will you for- 
give all that I have said if I make youa 
promise not to repeat it, and never again 
to mention your engagement to Mr. Ros- 
corla?” 

“No, we must part now altogether,” 
she said, slowly. Then, by haphazard, 
she glanced up at his face for a moment, 
and there was a great sadness in her 
eyes. “Itisa hard thing to part. Per- 
haps it will not be necessary that you 
should never come to see me. But we 
must not be friends as we have been; for 
I have my duty to do towards him.” 

“Then I may come to see you some- 
times?” - 

She hesitated. 

“You may come to see my mother 
sometimes. And I will always think of 
you as a dear friend, whether I see you 
or not.” 

He went outside, and drew a long 
breath. 

“TI had to keep a tight grip on the 
reins that time,” he was thinking to him- 
self; “a precious tight grip; but I did 
od 

He thought of the look there was in 
her eyes when she finally bid him good- 
bye. His face grew the happier as he 
thought of it. He was clearly not at all 
down-hearted about his rejection; on the 
contrary, he went and told his cousia 
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ey that the little affair of the morning 
ad been quite satisfactorily arranged ; 
that Miss Wenna and he were very good 
friends again; and that it was quite a 
mistake to imagine that she was already 
married to Mr. Roscorla. 

“Harry,” said his cousin, “I strictly 
forbid you to mention that gentleman’s 
name.” 

“Why, Jue?” he said. 

“ Because I will not listen to the bad 
language you invariably use whenever 
you speak of him; and you ought to re- 
member that you are in a clergyman’s 
house. I wonder Miss Rosewarne is not 
ashamed to have your acquaintance ; but 
I dare say you amend your ways when 
you are in her presence. She'll have 
plenty to reform if ever she takes you for 
a husband.” 

“ That’s true enough, Jue,” the young 
man said, penitently. “I believe I’m a 
bad lot; but then, look at the brilliant 
contrast which the future will present. 
You know that my old grandmother is 
always saying to me, ‘Harry, you were 
born with as many manners as most 
folks ; and you’ve used none; so you'll 
have a rare stock to come and go on when 
you begin.’” 





From The Saturday Review. 
OLD LETTERS. 


THERE is one important class of rec- 
ords which is, we must suppose, becom- 
ing scarcer every day, because the con- 
ditions out of which it grew are radically 
changed. We mean that sort of sus- 
tained family correspondence in ‘which 
the different members report to one an- 
other or to a common centre all that hap- 
pens of interest to each, and their obser- 
vations on matters public and private — 
a correspondance begun when life was 
opening upon the writers, and persevered 
in under the joint influences of affection 
and habit as the readiest channel for first 
thoughts and unrestrained impulsive judg- 
ments. Letters were letters in the days 
when a large sheet had to be filled. It was 
necessary to turn over in the mind what 
there was. to say before beginning, and, 
once begun, there was space to do justice 
toaneventoratopic. Whena letter cost 
the receiver a shilling there was a double 
motive at work tending to its preserva- 
tion. The writer’s conscience, if he was 


writing to a home where thought was 
more briskly current than pounds and 
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shillings, stimulated him to put his mind 
or memory intoit ; the recipient scrupled 
to reduce to its elements what had given 
pleasure and had cost both pence and 
pains. Thus letters grew into chronicles, 
and were preserved as such by loving 
hands. Keeping letters or destroying 
them are matters of habit which have 
their influence on the correspondence. 
Without consciously desiring that a let- 
ter may be preserved, we doubt whether 
any one could bestow the same amount 
of thought or picturesque description 
upon paper which he knows will be 
torn up after perusal as would be natural 
to him when letters are not viewed as 
ephemeral. Most family letters are, we 
suspect, summarily destroyed in these 
days, and the fact influences the univer- 
sal style. The correspondences we have 
in mind were started at least under an- 
other state of things, and consequently 
have a value as records which altered 
circumstances deny to the hurried com- 
munications, whether brief or diffuse, 
which have nowadays taken their place. 

In almost every case where a letter is 
worth preserving on its own merits, its 
merely literary and historical value in- 
creases with age. Its main subject may 
have lost much of its interest, but the 
whole will incidentally throw light on the 
times and manners, or the persons or the 
questions, concernedinit. And in every 
collection containing many such letters, 
besides the local events and family in- 
terests which follow in a course and 
change from day to day and year to year, 
some central figures will be found to hold 
their ground throughout. It is curious 
and pleasant to note by this means the 
growth of a great name, to see a leader 
in embryo, to catch the first boyish en- 
thusiasm of contact with genius, and to 
note how it tells upon the home circle, 
widening their sphere of interest, and 
even constituting them members of a 
party before they knew it, or indeed be- 
fore the thought of a party was in any 
one’s mind. 

It must, however, be admitted that it 
requires an enormous effort to address 
oneself seriously to a voluminous corre- 
spondence of this sort, whether we are 
personally concerned in it, or enter upon 
it on merely literary grounds. In the 
last case, however, it is work pure and 
simple, to be undertaken, like many an- 
other irksome task, as work sure of the 
reward of all honest industry steadily 
persevered in. But, if it is our own past 
that we are going to encounter, the effort 
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is great indeed. Nor doés the labour in 
this case, when the first repugnance is 
overcome, ensure the reward which duty 
done generally brings, Unless we have 
been through life especially severe and 
impartial judges of ourselves, some dis- 
agreeable rubs and surprises are pretty 
sure to be in store for us; it is likely 
enaugh that we come out of certain crit- 
ical periods less satisfied with our part in 
them than we had in the general subsid- 
ence of the affair let ourselves expect. 
We find that a prejudiced memory and 
self-complacency had between them given 
us the best of it where we now see that 
the other party had more to say, and said 
it better, than we had any idea of. 
Again, experience shows us how sadly 
disappointment, failing health, loss of spir- 
it and of hope, injure many a fair promise. 
We find now too late, how much these 
harsh visitations affected character in the 
case of intimates ; not fundamentally, as 
we once resentfully supposed, ‘but on the 
surface. If we had only been more pa- 
tient, more discerning, more tender — 
more fair and just, as it seems now — 
some regrets need not have fixed their 
sting in memory. Why did we not hu- 
mour irritation and laugh away suspicion ? 
Why did we take so literally what we now 
see admitted a happier interpretation ? If 
ever the secret of living this life over 
again is discovered, we should enjoin the 
preservation of letters as an essential 
recaution against slipping into newj 
orms of our old errors, and being always 
merely ourselves, whatever happened. 
Keeping letters is a responsibility —so 
great a responsibility, indeed, that some 
people destroy them on principle. Let- 
ters which would be literary treasures, as 
well as invaluable aids to the biographer 
in elucidating character and throwing 
light on events, letters having their place 
in years of an active correspondence, have 
often been sought for and inquired after 
in vain. It turns out that their receiver, 
as arule, kept noletters. There are sure 
to be in every intimate correspondence 
many, confidences, many judgments, 
many records of situations, persons, and 
scenes which men have no right to leave 
to the scrutiny of strangers. Conse- 
quently, keeping them commits the 
keeper to a subsequent re-perusal, or to a 
standing order for their indiscriminate 
destruction if this intention is frustrated. 
This duty, or self-imposed task, of re-pe- 
rusal comes at different periods of life. 
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tive’s death) of your own letters written 
at some interesting period ; the approach 
of age, and the like, furnish these occa- 
sions ; and then comes the test of memo- 
ry. Let no indistinct or weak memory 
trust itself, even as far as it seems to go, 
where feeling was once concerned. 
Nothing but a strong original grip of the 
facts and images first recorded can be 
depended on. There are people who 
have this grip, whose memory cannot be 
caught halting, who seem to review their 
past bya continual survey, and thus never 
to leave hold of it. To some people old 
letters must be an almost superfluous 
study; they know nothing of the excite- 
ment of the reader, who pursues his in- 
vestigations with the hopes and fears of 
an explorer not knowing ‘what he may 
light on next. But few memories, how- 
ever retentive, are impartial enough not 
to colour the image in the process of 
storing it; and for the rest, when once 
an impression loses its . distinctness, 
temper and disposition play strange tricks 
with exact formal truth. We believe 
there are few persons to whom an excit- 
ing correspondence in which they have 
been principals, suddenly opened, does 
not materially change the aspect of a 
great many points and occasions about 
which they had entertained no doubt; 
and he is a lucky man who finds this 
change to his own advantage. For exam- 
ple, his own youth may stand before him 
invested with a confidence, arrogance, and 
hardness for which he was not at all fre- 
pared. He is astonished at his boyish 
joy in vituperation, at his small pity for 
infirmities, at his intolerant contempt for 
those who were perhaps his betters. 
Some of the rougher lessons of life since 
learnt he feels, with a new and keener 
sense, to have been not unmerited. On 
the other hand, diffidence and self-con- 
sciousness at the same age prepare for 
after years many a needless pang, a heri- 
tage of painful and often grotesque im- 
pressions which an actual review is pretty 
sure to modify. The reader finds the 
occasion to have been distorted by a 
memory gradually relaxing its hold; he 
acted, after all, according to his natural 
bent, not by some hideous perversity 
against it, which is the nervous, uneas 

suspicion that had been left on the mind, 
In both cases the gain ef such a review 
is worth the trouble. In either one can 
profitably speculate at leisure on the 
glosses slid into memory by the mere 





A change of house or occupation ; failing 
health ; the return (on a friend’s or rela- 
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action of prevailing influences on thought 
and conduct. But, independently of the 
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tendency consequent on human weakness 
to falsify the’ records of memory— 
whether inthe act of imprinting them- 
selves, or as they fade — very few memo- 
ries are safe from the mere oblivion 
which buries whole sections of the past. 
Busy men, engrossed in the occupations 
of active life, have no time for ruminating 
and storing impressions; and the tem- 
porary concentration of thought which 
characterizes much literary labour, forced 
to turn abruptly from subject to subject, 
each absorbing the attention while it 
lasts, each necessarily cast aside for the 
next as soon as accomplished, is a habit 
and condition of mind still more un- 
friendly to a strong hold over what may 
be fairly called past, and therefore done 
with. 

For all these reasons, a correspondence 
from youth to an age more orless mature 
is a possession to all whom it may con- 
cern, if people have the leisure, and we 
may certainly add the courage, to use it; 
for old letters have something akin to 
sleeping dogs and torpid snakes. To rip 
up old sorrows and grievances and mis- 
takes, to live again the excitements of 
boyhood, to fight again the battles once 
of such enthralling importance, to suffer 
once again the private snubs, the family 
trials and disappointments, to revive the 
old loves and hates and successes, to 
come into close intercourse once more 
with those who have passed away, to 
meet friends of another generation who 
helped to make them what they are, for 
good or evil, to subject former objects of 
their admiration or reverence to the test 
of maturer judgment, to raise the ghost 
of their old selves and draw comparisons 
— how eager once where now indifferent, 
how positive where opinion has turned 
round, how dictatorial where now hesitat- 
ing, how loving where now estranged — 
all this is a judicial process to those who 
have the courage to face it. The decline 
of a friendship is among the sadnesses 
of this retrospect, bringing back as it 
does the attractive qualities, the intel- 
lect, the tenderness, the personal regard, 
which have got themselves obscured un- 
der subsequent misunderstandings and 
resentments. There is nothing in which 
men differ more than in the amount of 
themselves which they put into a letter ; 
and where a lost friend had this power it 
is next to impossible for recent rancours 
to make head against the sudden recogni- 
tion awakened by some happy touch. 
Old intercourse may never be renewed, 
brt / sling adjusts itself to a more chari- 
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table standard, and henceforth memory 
reverts to early dates for its specimen 
traits and images. Such at least should 
be the result of this clearing, and as it 
were tidying up, of our past as a moral 
act. 

But these are the solemnities of our 
subject. In such a correspondence as 
we have indicated much amusing matter 
lies buried, much brightness, and some 
wit ; and touches of character too slight 
to be preserved in any other form, yet 
full of interest. There we may note the 
dawn of style. Nothing teaches the art 
of good writing better than a real endeav- 
our to convey to sympathizing readers 
new impressions and experiences as they 
arise. What better exercise can be set 
to any one than to hit off a pen-and-ink 
portrait, to select the traits which mark 
individuality, to record with verbal accu- 
racy any racy or characteristic utterance ? 
Time and success remove men who make 
a figure in the world from these little 
liberties of portraiture; it is no small 
recompense for wading through difficult 
manuscript and pale ink to come upon 
some vivid and unexpected touch show- 
ing us a distinguished man in the light 
in which he was seen by equals long ago. 
And more trivial matters, if only treateds 
in the right spirit, are very welcome in- 
terludes. Touches of flirtation, antip- 
athies coyly turning to love, quaint 
gossip, jokes, the absurdities and eccen- 
tricities of acquaintances — dress, econo- 
mies, visiting —all, where the hand is 
light and the spirit gay, are pleasant 
things to read of with an interval of years 
between. 

It is a sort of murder to destroy a good 
letter —a letter instinct with life, feeling, 
and observation; and some very good 
ones there must be to constitute a collec- 
tion worth the trouble first of keeping 
and then of re-perusing. The taste for 
hoarding and the taste for destruction, 
both holding a place in every human 
bosom, find equal indulgence in the task 
before us. Destruction must come at 
last to all, but there is a satisfaction in 
averting the doom fora time. A family 
must be ill off for heirs if there is no 
one to succeed to the selection which 
the contention between these two im- 
pulses leaves as a residuum; and it is 
wonderful what the anticipation of one 
interested, grateful reader, yet unborn, 
will do to recompense the labour involved 
in the task on which we have been com- 
menting. 
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From The Spectator. 
NATIONAL “STEADINESS.” 


ENGLISHMEN always say that they are 
indifferent to foreign opinion, and when 
foreign opinion is hostile their indiffer- 
ence is probably real. If they are edu- 
cated men they see that foreigners do 
not comprehend all the facts of the case, 
and ignorance of facts, however small, 
seems to them to disqualify judges ; and 
if they are uneducated, they only wrap 
themselves in their insularity and ask, as 
a labourer recently asked about a Larom- 
eter in which his employer believed, 
“How can things like them know?” 
We are not quite sure, however, that they 
are equally indifferent to praise. If a 
foreigner is known to like England, he is 
usually set down without much more con- 
sideration, as an exceptionally intelligent 
man. The high eulogy passed by the 
late Duke de Broglie on English infantry 
is still quoted with pleasure, and one of 
the claims of the Emperor William to 
English worship is that he caused a nar- 
rative of the loss of the “ Birkenhead,” 
and of the heroic discipline of the troops 
on board, to be read at the head of every 
Prussian regiment. Garibaldi’s recent 
praise of the English for steadiness has 
been quoted everywhere with a pleasure 
unaffected either by the usual English dis- 
trust of the general’s judgment, or by a 
certain doubt as to the exact quality which 
he intended to praise. He is generally 
understood to have referred to the Eng- 
lish persistence, and he did so; but it 
was, as is evident from the rest of his 
speech, persistence of a somewhat special! 
kind. His remark, that the English, 
when pursuing an enterprise, were never 
“troubled ” about anything, and his illus- 
trative story of the Romans who, with 
Hannibal at their gates, sent out an army. 
in another direction, alike show that he 
was thinking of ‘a quality which, what- 
ever its value, seems to belong in a 
special degree to men of English blood, 
a quality for which he found the nearest 
English word, but of which no word is 
perfectly descriptive. There exists in 
Englishmen and Americans, and as far 
as we know, in no other people, unless it 
be the Chinese, a power of persisting in 
tranquillity, of overlooking rather than 
overcoming obstacles, and going on with- 
out setting the teeth, which strikes an 
observer accustomed to Frenchmen of 
the South, Italians, Spaniards, and Span- 
ish Americans, as the most separate of 
capacities. Persistence by itself is an 
attribute of many nations, and possibly 
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of all, when they have once gained 


a certain height of civilization. The’ 


French, whom we think so vulatile# 


have adhered to a definite foreign pol- 
icy, a definite theory of administra- 
tion — not of government — and a def- 
inite social ideal for ages; and they 
carry their persistency into the ordinary 
business of life. A Frenchman with an 
idea in his head cannot get rid of it; he 
is often the most obstinate, not to say 
impracticable, of business men, and he 
can carry out a plan—as witness the 
completion of the Suez Canal —with a 
dogged determination Englishmen might 
envy. M. de Lesseps puffs and fanfaron- 
nades and promises and threatens in a way 
Englishmen do not like, but Stephenson 
never stuck to Chat Moss as Lesseps 
stuck to the Suez Canal. The difference 
is that the typical Englishman laughed, 
and supposed there must be bottom 
somewhere, and went on “copping” his 
cartloads of earth into the morass, as if 
that operation were an end instead of a 
means; while the Frenchman, though 
just as persevering, would have gesticu- 
lated and sworn and ground his teeth, 
and generally shown himself “troubled” 
by the obstinacy of the soil. The Italian, 
as Metternich, in a famous paper of in- 
structions to a viceroy of Lombardy and 
Venice, once explained, never gives up 
anything upon which his heart is set, and 
is most determined when he seems most 
pliant; but the Italian, when too much 
‘opposed, is apt to mistake his Jazienza 
for an active force, and to wait, with 
good-humour sometimes, for the gods 
and circumstance to do his work. The 
Englishman does not do that. He must 
keep on “pegging away,” or he would 
forget his object altogether, or lose his 
steadiness in rage, and he therefore 
keeps on, even if pretty sure of loss, 
“One must do business,” he says, if he 
is a merchant, and does not think the 
speculation promising; and “One must 
hurt the enemy,” he says, if he is a prem- 
ier sanctioning a Walcheren expedition. 
“The German,” says Heine, who was a 
hybrid, with Jew blood, French intellect 
and Teutonic patience, “is the most per- 
sistent of mankind,” and certainly his 
steadiness in battle, in business, and in 
literary investigation is of the most per- 
fect kind ; but there is a weakness in the 
German somewhere, a trace of lymph in 
his mental composition, which tolerates 
an inordinate expenditure of time. He 
can halt to consider too contentedly. 
Englishmen think he is the slave of 
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habit, but that is not the case. No man 
in the world adapts himself so readily to 
an entirely new life, or as emigrant or 
settler submits so docilely or with such 
good-humour to the ways of a new world. 
We rather fancy his unsteadiness or habit 
of delay, of which Heine complained so 
much, is due to his strong mental realiza- 
tion of his ideal, be it the unity of Ger- 
many, or a substitute for Christianity, or 
only a fortune. It is there ; he possesses 
it when he is smoking; it is real, it is 
perfect, and the time to be lost in mak- 
ing it concrete does not seriously matter. 
The Englishman will not give too much 
time. If a great deal must be given, he 
forgets his purpose, and as to advancing 
towards it through generations, that 
amount of steadiness is quite beyond 
him. We scarcely know a case in which 
our persistent countrymen have con- 
sciously gone on with a purpose through 
the ages, the very few apparent excep- 
tions being due rather to conservative 
feeling than to any determination to 
make a persistent advance. Very long 
jobs are very difficult to us, and our 
steadiness ” neither helps us to kill the 
National Debt, which, in our position, 
Frenchmen would have _ extinguished 
long since, nor to arrive in America or 


India at a self-acting and rigid system of 


forest laws. What we do possess is the 
power of steadiness in tranquillity which 
* Garibaldi recommended to the Romans, 
—of going on doing bit by bit, without 
faltering, and without particularly caring 
whether there are obstacles or not. “It 
is all in the day’s work” is a specially 
English sentence, and one the full force 
of which it is extremely difficult to render 
in any other tongue. 

The quality is most valuable, as every 
quality is which conduces to efficiency, 
but we doubt whether if Englishmen 
ever analyzed themselves they would be 
quite as pleased with its source, which is, 
we fear, no virtue, and no capacity, and 
no faculty, but just a form of stupidity, 
and nothing better. It is to want of im- 
agination that we owe our special steadi- 
ness ; and so, we suspect did Garibaldi’s 
Romans, who did not realize to them- 
selves what Hannibal’s victory would 
mean, and sent out an army by the other 
gate because it came in the regular day’s 
work to send another army. The sen- 
tries at the Horse Guards would be re- 
lieved regularly if London were on fire, 
and would stand there, probably, if the 
flames were round then, till their horses 
began to shriek. It is not from firmness, 
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or foresight, or ‘intellectual grasp that an 
Englishman does not shrink from obsta- 
cles, but because he does not see- them 
as other races do before they are visible, 
and then, sees only one at once, and 
grapples with that with the good-hu- 
moured audacity of a man who is more 
than a match for that one difficulty at all 
events. He has not the power to exag-. 
gerate the obstacle, or to suppose it will 
be endless, or to frame a plan which 
would simply overburden his brain, but 
he sees the thing as it is, and goes at it 
just as a Chinaman does at the next bit 
of carving, without caring or, as it were, 
knowing that he must repeat his next bit 
twenty thousand times. There is the 
day, and the day’s wage, and the work to 
do, and he does it, and failure or success 
weighs on him comparatively little. Lin- 
coln was a typical Englishman in his way, 
as Western men often are, and not see- 
ing his way to a grand scheme, as 
a Frenchman would have tried to do; 
and not being sure of the ultimate end, 
as a German could possibly have felt; 
and not being able, like an Italian, to per- 
ceive energy in mere waiting, he kept on 
pegging away with his armies, just as 
Stephenson did with his cart-loads of 
earth at Chat Moss, till at last the work 
so long invisible revealed itself to the 
world as done. Engineers said Stephen- 
son was pig-headed, and so he was, for 
he had no more theoretical right to believe 
that the Moss would be filled within the 
compass. of his means than the first man 
who sowed grain had to believe that it 
would die and come up again twenty- 
fold, but he went on trying, as a more 
thoughtful man of science might never 
have done. Politicians said Lincoln was 
so unintellectual, and it was-.true. No 
“intellectual” man in that sense could 
have gone on as he did without more im- 
mediate and, so to speak, more dramatic 
result. The difficulties, and the losses, 
and the horrors, and the chances against 
his method of operation would have been 
too patent to him, and he would have 
despaired, or have risked too much upon 
a single exhaustive effort. In the limita- 
tion of his intellect resided the strength 
of his character, and so it is with Eng- 
lishmen as a nation. If they had to drain 
the territory round Rome and too little 
money to do it with, they would form no 
grand plan, but many plans for many 
bits, and go on doing them with steadi- 
ness, with no more “trouble” on them 
than the workmen felt who at last suc- 
ceeded in draining the Bedfor’ .4,,,,.% 
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They did not try to drain Cambridgeshire of a good serviceable hobby. If we pro- 
too, they never thought of a universal ceed to inquire what is the best of all pos- 
plan, but went on doing what they could | sible hobbies, the answer would appar- 
manage, and what they thought would pay. | ently be, that which is closest to us on 
That is practical wisdom, say most Eng-/all occasions, which gives the greatest 
lishmen. Well, wedon’t know. It would opportunity for the use of all our facul- 
not be wisdom at all if our countrymen ' ties, and in which we have the most ex- 
could frame a far-sighted plan without clusive possession. Nothing, therefore, 
losing any of their present qualities, and can be a more serviceable hobby to aman 
is only wisdom because, granted a people than himself. The man, that is, who takes 
whose strength is limitation, breaking!a lively interest in observing his own 
down limits may prove an enfeebling character, development, and history, has 
process. Englishmen when trying to| always at hand an inexhaustible source 
look very far ahead often lose something | of interesting remark. Some people can 
of their energy, both in speculation and|amuse themselves with art, or natural 
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practice. They tried to do that about: 
the Suez Canal, and got, with Lord Pal- 
merston a typical Englishman at their, 


history, or antiquarianism ; but the study 
of their own psychological peculiarities 
suggests more subjects for speculation, 
and requires less elaborate apparatus, 


head, into such a fog of prophecies, all of 
which turned out wrong, that they would | than any of these. Moralists, it is true, are 
have nothing to do with -he undertaking. | in the habit of denouncing the practice 
When the canal was cut and speculation | when it is called by the ugly name of 
ended, they were again within their lim-| morbid introspection; as they are also 
its, and went on building steamers and jin the habit of praising it when it is pre- 
shipping goods till they reaped most of} scribed in the philosophical formula 
the advantage of the work, and M. de! “ Know thyself.” There isa good anda 


Lesseps was ready to tear his hair at that’ bad name for most qualities, and by ju- 
annoying development of English “ stead- | diciously ringing the changes upon them 
iness,” that habit of doing the work to be | we can succeed in making our advice as 
done without looking before and around. | imposing as we please, and yet bending 
Mr. Kinglake makes us all thrill, in spite 


it into conformity with our accidenta 
of his endless detail, with his story of| prejudices. The number of fallacies 
Inkermann, and no doubt the English| which surround the whole question as to 
“steadiness ” deserves all the emotion to; our proper attitude of mind in regard to 
which his account of it gives rise. But | ourselves is indeed more than usually 
nevertheless the fact remains, that if the! great. There is a hopeless confusion, 
English soldier had not been the stupid-| or example, as to the right meaning of 
est fighting-creature under the sun, he/| such words as vanity, pride, and conceit. 
would under the circumstances have dis-| Sometimes pride is represented as in- 
trusted himself and the fog and the pos-| compatible with vanity, and sometimes 
sible result, would have conceived that} as shading into it by imperceptible de- 
the Russians must be decently led, and! grees. The main source of such ambi- 
would have retired inglorious. There is | guities seems to be a confusion which has 
no courage in the world like that of a; obscured many subjects — the confusion, 
ferret. The little brute, so low in’ the| that is, between the intellectual and the 
scale that, as has just been decided, it| emotional point of view. Two men may 
cannot be made the subject of theft, will agree in holding a very high opinion of 
go, if encouraged, at an elephant’s foot, | their own merits. Each of them may 
and deserves all, the praise now lavished | think in all sincerity that he is a great 
upon the bull-dog. All the same, the chief | genius. But one of them may have a very 
reason for its courage is that it can see sympathetic character, and consequently 
only the foot, and not being imaginative, | take great pleasure in hearing his praises 
does not see the trunk above or realize | repeated by others. The other may be 
its strangling power. reserved and self-contained, and there- 
fore indifferent to the opinions formed 

about him by his neighbours. Or again, 

one sympathetic person may for various 

| reasons have come to the conclusion that 

From The Saturday Review. | he is a fool, and another of similar 

EGOTISM. | character that he is a genius. The man 

IT is generally allowed that one of the who thinks highly of himself is called 
greatest blessings in life is the possession vain, and when it appears that his more 
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modest neighbour is equally anxious for 
external sympathy, though less confident 
that it will be favourable to him, he is 
said to show vanity in a distorted shape. 
An excessive diffidence is frequently at- 
tacked upon this ground, and is supposed 
to prove vanity coupled with insincerity. 
The judgment is very harsh, and gen- 
erally quite unfounded. A man may 
surely be quite sincere in taking alow 
opinion of his own powers, and yet be very 
anxious for praise. The truth is that the 
rough classification of character implied 
in our popular language is totally inade- 
quate, and that we constantly stretch 
such words as “proud” and “vain” to 
indicate half-a-dozen radically different 
forms of character. It is very unfair, 
though natural enough, to argue from a 
man’s sentiment about himself that he 
holds that opinion as to his character 
which the sentiment seems to us to im- 
ply; for, in fact, the opinion may be due 
to a hundred different causes, to which 
the man’s disposition contributes only a 
single element. 

Thus egotism, though it is an ugly 
word, is applied to —_— many varieties 
of character, some of which, so far from 
being offensive, are amusing, and, it may 
be, amiable. The brutal egotist is the 
man who thinks it better that his neigh- 
bour should starve than that he should 
have a glass of wine the less for his din- 
ner. We cannot deny that this is an im- 
moral doctrine, and one which can 
scarcely be held by a lover of his species. 


But it is a familiar fact that a man may} 


hold opinions which should logically lead 
to this conclusion, and yet bea thoroughly 
good-natured person. We may take, for 
example, the typical case of Goldsmith. 
We assume the truth of the stories 
which well-meaning biographers have en- 
deavoured to disprove ; being willing, as 
it seems, to save their hero from the im- 
putation of harmless foibles at the ex- 

ense of making him commonplace. The 
ideal Goldsmith, at any rate, was the 
man who was jealous because a pretty 
girl received more attention than him- 
self, or because people stared at a pup- 
pet-show when he was passing ; and who 
expected people to admire his immortal 
bloom-coloured coat, instead of listening 
to Johnson’s best conversation. Gold- 


smith, if such stories are to be taken lit- 
erally, must have had a ludicrous notion 
of his own importance; and, if men’s 
conduct were regulated by syllogisms, 
he must have thought his own reputation 
the most valuable thing in the world. 
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Unluckily for us, few persons were more 
careless of their glory; and theve is evi- 
dently no real paradox if we admit that 
what was called his vanity merely meant 
his constant craving for sympathy. He 
was always tryiug to “get in and shine,” 
not because he thought seriously that he 
was a first-rate talker, but because the 
applause of his fellow-creatures was in- 
finitely refreshing to his sympathetic na- 
ture. There are innumerable other va- 
rieties of egotism which may vary from 
the most delightful to the most hateful 
quality. Sometimes we abuse a man as 
egotistical simply because he is incapable 
of concealing what others are wise enough 
to hide ; or because he is soamiable that 
he is glad of anybody’s good opinion. It 
is always difficult to pardon any one who 
asks us, however unconsciously, for the 
alms of a compliment. Few people are 
capable of praising a man to his face with 
any degree of gracefulness, and they re- 
venge themselves upon the person who 
begs for it. Humility of this kind is per- 
haps even more offensive than vanity. 
When a man is obviously on good terms 
with himself, we rather like him for not 
wanting our praises and allowing us to 
think badly of him.. But, however genu- 
ine his desire for our good-will, we can 
hardly forgive him for allowing his wishes 
to appear too plainly. He is an awkward 
companion, and the spice of ill-nature in 
our composition prompts us to give him 
a stone when he seeks for bread. The 
egotism which finds mercy with rougher 
companions is that which is obviously 
self-sufficing. That which is popular with 
the more discriminating is the egotism 
which conceals itself under a mask of 
humour. If aman delights in displaying 
his idiosyncrasies, and yet ostensibly 
laughs at them, we may be flattered by 
being taken into his confidence. We are 
amused by the charming egotism of Mon- 
taigne, because he appears to anticipate 
our amusement. A judicious tone of self- 
banter is necessary to propitiate the con- 
ceit of our neighbours, and, having made 
that concession, we may talk about our- 
selves as much as we please. Goldsmith 
was just a little too simple. If he had 
laughed at his own absurdities they would 
have turned into witticisms. The differ- 
ence between a blunder and a smart say- 
ing very often consists simply in the fact 
that the blunderer is conscious in one 
case and not in the other. It requires 
indeed some good taste to guard against 
slipping into buffoonery, and any attempt 
at humour presupposes a certain amount 
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of intelligence in the audience. ‘Though 
few qualities are more praised than a 
sense of humour, or more often claimed, 
there are few which are in reality rarer. 
The lady who was seriously shocked by 
Sidney Smith’s proposal to take off his 
flesh and sit in his bones had about the 
ordinary intelligence in such matters. 
Till a man has established a reputation 
for humour he should be careful to give 
plain notice of his jokes ; as, when he has 
once established the reputation, he will 
probably find that his simplest remarks 
are supposed to carry some profound 
meaning. 

However difficult it may be to make 
other people accept our egotism in 
society, there can be no doubt that it is 
a quality admirably calculated to secure 
our own happiness. Moralists have 
sometimes been tempted to admit that 
_ a thorough uncompromising selfishness 

‘is the quality which, after all, produces 
the greatest net result of enjoyment. A 
man who resolutely disregards everything 
except his own happiness, who regulates 
his hours so as to live as long and health- 
ily as possible, avoids all over-excitement, 
and therefore keeps his heart cold and his 
digestion good, never joins in a new move- 
ment for fear of compromising himself, 
never gives away a half-crown till he is 
sure that he cannot get more pleasure 
out of it by spending it on himself, never 
loses a good thing for want of asking, or 
refuses it when it comes out of diffidence, 
makes it a matter of principle to drop all 
friends in distress, and keeps closely to 
those who can make it worth his while, 
has undoubtedly a good deal to say for 
himself in this world. But this is hardly 
the happiest kind of egotism, because it 
implies a coldness of temper which is 
scarcely compatible with great powers of 
enjoyment. The happy egotist is the 
man whose geese are all swans; who is 
profoundly convinced that his own house 
is the best situated, his own clothes the 
best made, and his own verses the best 
written of any in the country. He need 
not be in the least degree selfish. His 
conscience will applaud him more loudly 
than other people’s, but it need not ap- 
plaud him in the wrong places. It will 
convince him, if he is a clergyman, that 
nobody can preach such good sermons 
or attend so warmly to the welfare of his 
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parishioners; but that conviction may 
make him all the more eloquent and 
self-sacrificing. And even if he does not 
entertain that consoling conviction, it is 
still something for a man to be profound- 
ly interested in his own affairs merely on 
the ground that they are his own. The 
difference between people in this re- 
spect is greater than we sometimes 
imagine. Some people are moved to 
tears by the sight of the house where 
they were born or the school where they 
were bred, not because they expect that a 
tablet will be placed on their dwelling- 
place to enlighten future generations, or 
that the school will found a scholarship 
in their honour, nor yet because they 
have stronger affections for their rela- 
tions or their schoolfellows than others, 
It is merely that the instinct of property 
is more strongly developed in them, and 
that any object which has been in con- 
tact with them somehow arrays itself in 
a kind of imaginative halo. Such people 
keep old letters which cooler persons 
would burn, but which are sacred in their 
eyes, simply because addressed to them- 
selves. At every step they find some 
special interest. Old drawers full of 
rubbish are romantic in their eyes. The 
most trivial mention of themselves ina 
newspaper is full of interest. They in- 
vestigate problems as to the origin of 
their tastes or habits with never-failing 
zest. They may be as free as others 
from that perverse habit of introspection 
which is so often denounced, not be- 
cause they do not care about themselves, 
but because their minds are too happily 
constituted to make such self-examina- 
tion provocative of remorse. They look 
into their own spiritual and intellectual 
machinery, but from a scientific curiosity 
rather than a _ conscientious interest. 
They do not ask whether they are good 
or bad, but are simply occupied with a 
most interesting puzzle. In their old age 
such people write autobiographies, and 
autobiographies are the most charming 
of all books. If everybody were egotist- 
ical — to compose such a work 
before he died, and if—which is indeed 
a necessary condition —there was some 
board of independent critics to destroy 
the failures, we should have a body of 
literature more interesting than any his- 
tory or fiction now composed, 
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RusstAN ForeEsts.— Vegetation in the 
fossil or recent state forms the main source of 
the wealth and prosperity of most nations, 
either directly or indirectly: directly, in the 
case of- the vast subterranean deposits of the 
remains of former plant-life in Britain, as also 
in the broad expanses of land covered with 
timber-trees in Russia. According to recent 
statistics * the extent of the forests of Russia 
in Europe is about 442,897,500 acres, or forty 
per cent. of the whole area. The forests are 
very unequally distributed, and internal com- 
munication is still very imperfect in many 
parts.of the empire; hence much of this 
wealth is at present unavailable. Every year, 
however, the facilities for transport are in- 
creased, ‘and there is a corresponding aug- 
mentation in the amount realized. Nearly 
sixty-five per cent. of the forest land is situate 
in the four governments of the North — Arch- 
angel, Vologda, Olonetz, and Perm; this 
equals sixty-five acres to each inhabitant. 
The governments of the South are relatively 
poor in timber, and in some parts almost 
treeless ; but since 1842 the forest administra- 
tion has been engaged in remedying this defect 
by planting targely. Between 1866 and 1870 
upwards of 20,000 acres were planted, exclu- 
sive of the action of private owners. The 


principal trees are the Scotch pine, spruce 
fir, larch, birch, lime, aspen, and oak. To 
these may be added for the governments of 
the South, though relatively playing an unim- 
poten part in commerce, the elm, ash, beech, 


ornbeam, maple, various poplars and willows, 
&c. The value of the forest products ex- 
ported in 1871 amounted to 16,026,553 roubles, 
of which more than one-third came to this 
country. But the internal consumption gives 
a better idea of the immense wealth of these 
forests. It is only possible to give an ap- 
proximate estimate of the value, which Mr. 
Werekha states must be at the very least 
265,450,000 roubles per annum. In Russia, 
wood is still either the only or the principal 
fuel used. The railways consume wood for 


* “ Notice sur les Fortts et leurs Produits,” etc. 
Par P. N. Werekha. 
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fuel to the annual value of 7,200,000 roubles, 
Wooden drinking-vessels, platters and spoons, 
take the place of pottery and metal in many 
districts, except in the houses of the rich. 
Mr. Werekha estimates that forty million 
wooden spoons are made every year ; but Mr. 
Weschniakoff, in his account of the domestic 
industries of Russia, puts the figure at thirty 
millions, 

But the most destructive industry, so far as 
the forests are concerned, is the manufacture 
of bast mats, bark boots (/af7i), cordage, and 
other articles prepared from the liber or inner 
bark of the lime, birch, and willow, chiefly 
of the former tree. It is computed that 
100,000,000 pairs of /apti are made annually, 
each pair requiring the bark of four young 
trees; thus 400,000,000 trees are cut down 
every year for shocs! Lime-trees from five 
to ten years of age, and half-grown birch, are 
employed for this purpose. Such reckless 
waste is much to be regretted; and Mr. 
Werekha observes that the pines are tapped 
for their resin and bled to death in from ten 
to fifteen years, in the same way as the Landes 
of Gascony were denuded of their pine-forests 
during the last century. 

The previously almost useless aspen, either 
for fuel or building, has attained to consider- 
able importance within the last few years as a 
material for paper-making. There are already 
ten manufactories actively engaged in the 
preparation of this paper in Russia, and two 
in Finland; and as vast reserves of this tree 
have accumulated in the forests, it is expected 
to prove a source of great riches for many 
years to come. Timber, of course, is the 
most valuable article exported, though resin- 
ous products and bast mats bring in a large 
sum. The Scotch pine, spruce fir, birch (for 
coach-building), and the oak, are the principal 
and almost the only timbers exported. Speake 
ing of the giant oaks of Russia, Mr. Werekha 
becomes almost sentimental, for they form the 
strength of British and French shipbuilders, 
and occasionally revisit their native country 
in aform by no means flattering to national 
pride, as the Russians are still very small 
shipbuilders. Nature, 








